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THE QUHEN OF THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


EMMA, DOWAGER QUEEN OF THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


Tue Sandwich Islands are in many respects 
one of the most remarkable groups in the 
Pacific Ocean. They were discovered by 
Captain Cook in 1778, and it was in one of the 
harbors of Hawaii that the great navigator 
was murdered the next year. Their area is 
nearly 6200 square miles, and in 1853 they had 
& population of 73,230. Only seven of the 
islands are inhabited, the other six being bar- 

16 


ren and volcanic. Hawaii or Owhyhee is the 
largest and most eastern of the group. It 
covers an area of about 4000 square miles, and 
in 1858 had 24,452 inhabitants. The island is 
fertile, and has a number of fine -harbors. 
Honolulu is the principal seaport of the king- 
dom, and the seat of government. Wt ote 
uated on the island of Oahu. 

Sixty years ago-these in a 
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of barbarism. The people were idolaters, and 
slaves to the grossest sensualism. The inhabi- 
tants are usually regarded as a portion of the 
Malay race. They are of a light yellow com- 
plexion, possessing good forms and a very 
considerable degree of bodily strength. They 
ate tractable and yielding in their disposition, 
and under good management are capable of 
considerable moral and intellectual elevation. 
In 1820 the first American missionaries went 
out to these islands to begin the noble under- 
taking of planting religion and civilization 
there. What they have accomplished may be 
seen from the following extract from the 
account of a visit to the islands, published 
several years ago by Mr. Richard Dana of 
Boston. He says: 

“Tt is no small thing to say of the American 
Board, that in less than forty years they have 
taught this whole people to read and write, to 
cipher and to sew. They have given them 
an alphabet, grammar and dictionary; pre- 
served their language from extinction, given 
it a literature, and translated into it the Bible 
and works of devotion, science and entertain- 
ment, ete.,ete. They have established schools, 
reared up native teachers, and so pressed their 
work that now the proportion of inhabitants 
who can read and write is greater than in 
New England; and whereas they found these 
islanders a nation of half-naked savages, living 
in the surf and on the sand, eating raw fish, 
fighting among themselves, tyrannized over 
by feudal chiefs, and abandoned to sensuality, 
they now see them decently clothed, recogniz- 
ing the law of marriage, knowing something 
of accounts, going to school and public wor- 
ship with more regularity than the people do 
at home, and the more elevated of them tak- 
ing part in conducting the affairs of the con- 
stitutional monarchy unfier which they live, 
holding seats on the judicial bench and in the 
legislative chambers, and filling posts in the 
local magistracies.” 

Uutil within the past few years the-influ- 
ence exerted over the islands was decidedly 
American, and there was even at one time a 
serious intention on the part of King Kame- 
hameha IIL, of proposing the annexation of 
the islands to the United States. Lately, 
however, England, who is always ready to 
avail herself of other people’s work, and who 
has done more to hinder the progress of 
Christianity than any other nation on earth, 
has been striving hard to destroy the influ- 
ence which Americans had gained by such 
hard labor. When the late king asked that 
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an English clergyman might be sent out to 
his dominions, John; Bull very graciously 
gave him a bishop in the person of Dr. Staley, 
the present Bishop of Honolulu. It was said 
at the time, that this was done to prevent the 
Episcopal Church in those islands from declin- 
ing, as it could not grow without a bishop. 
While we will not deny the truth of this prop- 
osition, we will add that, as the bishop is also 
a member of the privy council of the king, 
the prompt action of England is plain to all 
who do not choose to be blinded. Dr. Staley 
being an Englishman; it would be unnatural to 
expect him to refrain from giving his influence 
to his native country to whom he owes his pro- 
motion, wherever her interests are concerned. 

The English have another strong ally in the 
Dowager Queen Emma, whose recent visit to 
Great Britain has brought the Hawaiian king- 
dom more prominently before the public. 

She is the daughter of Dr. Rooker, an English 
surgeon, and was married by King Kame- 
hameha IV., in 1856. Her son, the present 
king, was born May 20th, 1858. Queen 
Emma is described as dark complexioned, 
of medium height, and as rather a handsome 
woman. We accompany this article with an 
excellent likeness of her, engraved from a 
photograph taken during her visit to Europe. 

The Sandwich Islands are known to sailors 
as the great “ half way house ” of the Pacific. 

The position of the islands gives them the 
command of the Pacific trade, and it is owing 
to this fact that the various great powers in- 
terested in that trade are striving to obtain 
the preponderance in their affairs. As for 
ourselves we have no fear of the result if our 
countrymen are alive to their interests. It is 
manifestly our destiny to control, if not to 
possess, the great commercial points of the 
New World, and we feel confident that the in- 
trigues of England and France in this quarter 
will result simply in their own discomfiture. 

_ The Sandwich Islands are distant only a 
fortnight’s sail from San Francisco, aud on 
the direct route to China and the whaling 
grounds. When the Pacific Railroad is com- 
pleted, and the rich trade from the East pours 
into our hands through Galifornia, it will be- 
come a matter of absolute necessity that we 
should possess these islands as a coaling and 
supply station for our vessels. Their posses- 
sion would make us absolute masters of the 
Pacific trade, and their loss would nearly de- 
stroy our commerce in those waters. England 
sees this, and hence seeks to undermine our 
influence there. 
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On this page we give the readers of the 
Magazine a spirited sketch of a Cape Wagon, 
with its almost interminable team of oxen and 
bullocks, winding their way along one of the 
vast plains of South Africa. The wagoners 
are furnished with whips of enormous length, 
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the stocks being of cane-pole, so that they are 
enabled without moving, to reach with the 
lash a large number of animals. Though not 
particularly unkind to their animals, they 
are very fond of wielding this official bad; e, 
and of cracking it most ostentatiously 
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whenever a European appears in sight. The 
country over which these wagons travel is of 
a difficult character, and it frequently requires 
the utmost exertions of a team like that de- 
picted in our engraving, to get the wagon 
through the miry places in which they oc- 
casionally settle. In the wagons are brought 
to market, hides, skins of wild animals, horhs, 
and other articles of commerce. 


Trap-ball is a simple and easy game, health- 
ful and interesting, and very popular among 
the English lads. The articles needed for it 
are a good, hard tennis ball, a bat, or broad 
ended stick, and a trap. It may be played 
singly or by any number of boys in sides. 
The trap is a sort of wooden shoe, with a 
tongue set loose upon an iron pio, with the 
narrow part standing up above the toe of the 
shoe, and the broad part falling into the hol- 
low made in the heel for the reception of the 
ball. In playing, the ball is placed in the hol- 
low of the trap, and the flat end of the tongue 
is struck sharply with the bat. This causes 
the ball to rise in the air, and as it descends 
the player strikes it with his bat more or less 
sharply as the case may be. The trap is 
placed with the toe towards the hand of the 
striker, and the heel towards the field, with 
the heel set rather lower in the ground than 
the toe, in order to give the ball a slightly 
forward inclination. Some players strike at 
the ball the instant it rises, while others allow 
it to rise a yard or more above the trap, add 
strike at it at the instant it descends. 

By the aid of the engravings which we 


‘present here, any clever lad can constroct a 


trap, and the bat is simply a piece of wood 


with a round handle and a long spoon-shaped 


end, flat on both sides, the entire length of 
the bat being about eighteen inches. The 
game is played as follows: 

We will suppose that there are six players 
on each side; though more may join, this is a 
very good number. The players settle as to 
which side shall have first innings, and then 


the batters stand behind the trap and the 
fielders disperse in front to stop, catch, and 
throw in the ball. The first player strikes 
away his ball from the bat, and it is the busi- 
ness of the fielders to catch or stop the ball, 
and throw it in towards the trap. The bats- 
man is put out of the game by his ball being 
caught by one of his adversaries before it 
grounds; or, if the ball, when thrown in from 
the field, strikes the trap; or, if the batsman 
‘miss striking the ball aimed at. If none of 
these events happen, every stroke tells for one 
point towards the batsman’s game, or for that 
of his side. ‘The side which, after all the play- 
ers have had their turns, makes the greatest 
number of points in one or two innings (as 
may be agreed on at starting), wins the game. 

‘There are one or two other regulations ob- 
served by modern players at trap-ball. It is 
now usual to place two boundaries at a given 
distance from the trap, and if the ball be 
struck outside either of them, the batsman is 
out. Some players likewise make it a rule 
that every ball must be struck at least twenty 
feet from the bat before it grounds, and that 
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the biitsman failing to so strike it shall be out 
of the game. Others agree that if the ball, 
when thrown in, rests within a bat's length of 
the trap, the striker is out; and others, again, 
allow two misses instead of one. All these 
little matters must, however, be left to the 
judgment of the players. 

Another way of playing the game is the 
following: 

In Essex, and the eastern counties of Eng- 
land generally, trap-ball is played fn a manner 
somewhat different to that described. The 
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game, as to the striking of the ball within 
boundaries, its being caught, etc., is the same; 
but the variation calls for some judgment on 
the part of the batsman. The ball being 
stopped by one of the fielders, the striker 
forms an opinion as to the ability of the player 
who throws it back, and therefore calls for 
any number of points he chooses. The ball 
is then thrown back,-and if, in the judgment 
of the fielders, it rests at a sufficient distance 
from the trap to justify the stroker’s call, the 
latter adds the number he calls to his score; 
but when a contrary opinion is held, a meas- 
urement takes place, and if the points de- 
*manded exceed in number the lengths of the 
bat from the trap to the ball, the striker loses 
the whole and is out; while,on the other 
hand, if the lengths of the bat are more than 
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The number of yards being measured, the um- 
pire calls it out to the players, who set it 
down in their reckoning. The ball is then 
replaced in the trap, and the game proceeds. 
This game is such a favorite in England that 
a good match will rarely fail to draw together 
large crowds from distant points. 


THE DUCKING STOOL. 

We present to the reader on this page a 
spirited engraving of an old English punish- 
meut for scolding women. The Ducking, or 
more properly the Cucking, stool was com- 
posed of a chair attached to a long pole, and 
arranged in such a manner that the chair 
with the criminal in it might be hoisted over 
a pond or stream of water and soused into it. 
It was not only used to punish scolding 
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the scores called for, the matter terminates in 
the striker’s favor, and the number called is 
set up to the account of the player or his side. 

There is still another way of playing trap- 
ball. It is commonly known in England as 
“Nurr and Spell,” but its real name is 

NORTHERN SPELL. 

In this game the ball is struck with a bat or 
heavy stick from the trap, and the object of 
the players is simply to see which of them 
shall strike the ball to the greatest distance in 
agiven number of strokes. The length of 
each stroke is measured by an umpire ap- 
pointed by the players, before the ball is re- 
turned to the trap. The measurement is 
made by means of a cord, which is divided 
into yards by means of knots. One end of 
the cord is made fast near the trap, and the 
other is stretched into the fleld by the umpire. 


women, but was also applied to dishonest 
bakers and brewers, who were considered on 
a par with shrews. 

In our engraving a scold is seen seated in 
the chair in the act of being ducked by two 
sturdy yeomen. The beadle of the parish 
stands just back of them in all his pomposity, 
to see the work well done, and a large crowd 
has collected, who view the punishment with 
shouts of laughter. In the foreground a 
number of women are carrying by main force 
a shrew to succeed the occupant of the chair, , 
and the unlucky dame is resisting vigorously, 
but vainly. 

And thinking of this singular and violent 
punishment we are reminded of another which 
grew out of the superstitions with which Eng- 
land and America were once so rife, and from 
whigh they are not yet entirely free. Lt was 


believed in those old days that witches were 


possessed of such power that they could not 
be drowned, and a method of ascertaining the 


guilt of a woman charged with witehcraft 


was, to tie her thumbs and great toes to- 
gether, and throw her into a stream of water. 


If she was a witch she could not be harmed, - 


but if innocent she would drown. ‘This terri- 
ble ordeal was not. often resorted to, as the 
innocence of the aceused could be established 
only by her death. Actual guilt could have 
brought no worse fate upon her. Yet some- 
times cruelty and revenge prompted the use 
of this inhuman means. 

A story is related of a young girl, who was 
betrothed to a poor farmer, and who was 
loved by a wealthy and unprincipled justice 
of the peace. Her parents favored the 
wealthiest suitor, but the girl frankly told 
him that her heart was given to another, and 
begged him to let heralone. Out of revenge, 
however, the justice had her arrested on a 
charge of witcheraft.. She had been seen to 
attend a little child who was ill with some 
strange disorder, and who grew rapidly bet- 
ter under her nursing. The improvement 
was attributed to her unlawful powers, and 
taken as evidence against her. A noted 
witch-finder was sent for, who, being heavily 
bribed by the corrupt magistrate, declared 
that he found upon her all the marks of a 
witch. He even declared that there was 
something ugholy in her beauty. Upon tits 
evidence the maiden was condemned to un- 
dergo the water test. She was carried to a 
neighboring lake, her thumbs and great toes 
were tied together, and she was taken in a 
boat to the eentre of the pool, and thrown 
into the water. Of course, in such a helpless 


condition she sank at once, and, dying, proved 


her innocence. The next day her lifeless 
hody floated to the surface. The lover, for 
whom the girl had thus sacrificed her life, 
stood by coldly in the crowd, and saw her 
drowned, being completely won over by the 
atguments of the witch finder, and even 
thanked Heaven for deliverance from wedlock 
with a sorceress. 


OLD GUARD HOUSE, RICHMOND, VA. 

‘On page 263 we present to the reader a 
correct view of one of the most interesting 
and famous bufldings in the tate capital of the 
Ex-Confederacy. It is situated tn the south- 
western corner of the capitol grounds, at the 
intersection of Bank and Ninth streets. It 
is a plain building of red brick, surmounted 
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by a cupola containing a large and excellent 
bell, which is used for striking the standard 
time of the city. It is also rung for fires 
and for the summoning of the members of the 
legislature on extraordinary occasions. It 
was from this bell that the alarms were 
sounded on the approach of raiding parties of 
Union troops during the war. 

The tower was built asa guard house for the 
detachments of the Virginia State Guard, who 
were, from the organization of the State after 
the Revolution to the close of the late war, 
kept on duty over the public buildings in the 
capitoligrounds. During the war the State 
continued to retain possession of it, and the 
tower was not occupied by the Confederate 
troops as is generally supposed. 

Immediately opposite the Guard House, 
stood the Confederate War Department, a 
handsome building formerly used as a 
Mechanics’ Institute. The figures of a lady 
and child in the engraving are in the position 
in which this building stood, and on the cor- 
ner marked by the lamp-post stood the Navy 
Department, originally a private residence. 
Both of these edifices were destroyed by fire 
when the city was evacuated by the rebels. 
Through the trees, in the distance, is seen 
the handsome spire of the First Presbyterian 
church, situated on Capitol street, at the 
northern extremity of the grounds. 


A BROKEN HEART. 

The following interesting case of a literally 
broken heart was related by a late distinguish- 
ed medical professor of Philadelphia. In the 
early part of his career, Dr. Mitchell accom- 
panied, as surgeon, a packet that sailed be- 
tween Liverpool and one of our Southern 
ports. On the return voyage, soon after 
leaving Liverpool, while the doctor and the 
captain of the vessel were conversing 
in the latter's state-room, the captain opened 
a large chest, and carefully took out a number 
of articles of various descriptions, which he 
arranged upon atable. Dr. M., surprised at 
the display of costly jewels, ornaments, dress- 
es, and the varied paraphernalia of which 
ladies are naturally fond, inquired of the cap- 
tain his object in having made so many valu- 
able purchases. The captain replied that for 
seven or eight years he had been devotedly at- 
tached to a lady, to whom he had several 
times made proposals of marriage, but was as 
often rejected; but her refusal to wed him, 
however, had only stimulated his love to 
greater exertion ; and that finally, upon renew- 
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ing his offer, declaring im the ardency of his riage from which, in the warmth of his feelings, 
passion, that, without her society, life was not he probably anticipated more happiness than 
worth living for, she consented to become his is usually allotted to mortals, that he spent all 
bride upon his return from his next voyage. his ready money, while in London, for bridal 
He was so overjuyed at the prospect ofa mar- gifts. After gazing at them fondly for some — 
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time, and remarking on them in tura, “I 
think this will please Annie,” and “I am sure 
she will like that,” he replaced them with the 
utmost care. This ceremony he repeated 
every day during the voyage; and the doctor 
- observed a tear glisten in his eye as he spoke 
of the pleasure he would have in presenting: 
them to his affianced bride. On reaching his 
destination, the captain arrayed himself with 
more than his usual precision, and disembarke. 
ed as soon as possible, to hasten to his love, 
As he was about to step into the carriage 
awaiting him, he was called aside by two gen- 
tlemen who desired to make a communication, 
the purport of which was that the lady had 


proved,unfaithful to the trust reposed in her, 
and had married another. Instantly the cap- 
tain: was observed to put his hand to his 
breast, and fal) heavily to the ground. He 
was taken up, aud conveyed to his room on 
the vessel. Dr. M. was immediately sum- 
moned; but before he reached the poor cap- 
tain, he-was dead. A post-mortem examina- 
tion revealed the cause of) his unfortunate 
decease, His heart was found literally toru in 
twain! ‘Be tremendous propulsion of the 
blood, consequent upen syeh a. violent ner- 


vous shock; forced the powerful muscular tis- 


sues asunder, and life was avan end, The 
heart was broken. 


TO MY LADY ON HORSEBACK, 


BY & DEVOTED LOVER. 


Just the touch of a palm on my. shoulder, 
A dear little fairy-like foot in my hand, 
A toss to the saddle—and there behold her, 
The loveliest lady in all the land! 


She is dainty and sweet, my heart beguiling 
With wild-rose blushes and drooping glance ; 

Or, tossing her head and naughtily smiling, 
She watches my clouded face askance. 


Hair that is coiled in many a turning, 
And rippling sunnily back from the cheek, 
Beautiful mouth with a rose-flame burning, 


Vivlet eyes whose glances speak. 


Carry her steadily, Selim my beauty, 
Start not my darling with rade alarms; 
, Should you think that tothrow her's your duty, 
Why, then, throw her carefully into my arms! 


Cantering merrily over the highway, 

Slackening our pace where the tall trees bend, 
Walking in many a blossomy by-way— 

O, if the road but had no end! 


Or, better, if, bound by the tie that is nearest, 
Over life's highway, side by side, 

You and I—ah, listen, my dearest !— 
Loved and loving, should happily ride! 
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AMERICAN AND FRENCH IRON CLADS. 

Nearly two years ago we published some spir- 
ited and remarkably correct representations of 
French iron clads, as they existed at that time. 
The article created considerable discussion, 
not only in Boston and New York, but at 
Washington, where the secretary of the navy 
and all of his able assistants were concentrat- 


able to renew the battle at a given signal. 
We can answer for our Monitors and Iron- 
sides. They have been tried in the most thor- 
ough manner. We know just how fast they 
can steam, how heavy a sea they can encoun- 
ter and still float, how much room they need 
to turn round, and their rate of speed to be 
under steerage-way. To be sure, to obtain 
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ing their minds on an iron-clad navy for the 
United States, that would compete with the 
world. Perhaps we have been successful. 
Actual conflict alone can tell the merits of an 
fron-clad fleet. At any rate, our ships have 
been under the concentrated fire of several 
hundred guns, as at Mobile, Charleston, New 
Orleans and Wilmington, and they came out 
scarred, but not so badly injured as to be un- 


this important information cost us many mil- 
lions of dollars. Some millions were thrown 
away in experiments, but the final result is 
before us, and we have reason to believe that 
the country is satisfied with what government 
has done, 

Such being the case, let us for a moment 
glance towards France, for we know not how 
soon the two counteles will be engaged in 
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strife, Mexico the bone of contention. To be 
sure,'we hope that war will be avoided, for we 
don’t think that we are prepared to make 
many sacrifices for the Monroe doctrine. 
We have as much debt as we care to stagger 
under at the present time. Heaven forbid 
that we should add to it. ; 

We know that France is hardly satisfied 
with her iron-clads. She pretends to be, but 
once in a while we hear a murmur of discon- 
tent, when the French papers speak of the 
American navy and contrast it with that of 
France. The journals are sometimes frank. 
They would be franker if the government 
would let them alone. They say that France 
has many iron-clads, but that they are stout, 
_ unwieldy things, hardly safe to send to sea; 

that they steer wild,and they roll in a heavy 
sea in such a terrific manner, that the sailors 
think more of praying than of fighting or 
working; and lastly, they intimate that the 
bottoms of their ships will have to be re-. 
newed every three years, unless some kind of 
composition is discovered to save them from 
rust, which eats into the iron like some Pow- 
erful acid. 

All this we had learned through the col- 
umns of the English journals, which relish 
French failures because John Bull has so 
many of them tocomplain of; but just at this 
time we were not prepared to find in French 
periodicals such candid admissions. It shows 
us that on the ocean we have nothing to fear 
but wooden walls and fleet Alabamas, but in 
her harbors France is preparing a formidable 
fleet, all for harbor and coast defence. On 
page 265 we give our readers a capital represen- 
tation of one of the best, “La Lave,” a mass 
_ of iron and steel, welded, bolted and strapped 
together, but still almost ineapable of operat- 
ing in a moderate gale atsea. The question 
is, which is the best for usefulness, our moni- 
tors or ships like “La Lave?” We think we 


can answer with the utmost confidence in/ 


favor of the former. 


UNCIVILIZED NATIONS. 
It is an interesting study to examine the 
various characteristics of the different 


Who inhabit the earth, and to contrast them 
with each other. In doing this we may find 
many marks of similarity between nations 
widely opposite, and separated from each oth- 
er by thousands of miles. In this-article we 
propose to present to the reader three types of 


unenlightened existence, namely, barbarism, 
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fanaticism and extreme gentility ; andin doing 
this we shall find that they have one common 
characteristic, which is indeed common to all 
uncivilized states—a complete slavery to su- 
perstition. 

As the most fitting type of the barbarous 
condition, we select the natives of Terra del 
Fuego, an excellent engraving of one of them 
being given as an illustration, on the next 
page. ‘These people are low in stature, ill- 
looking, and badly proportioned. Their color 
is that of very old mahogany, or rather be- 
tween dark copper and bronze. The trunk of 
the body is large, and their limbs small, 
érooked and misshapen. Their hair is ex- 
ceedingly rough, coarse and black, and half 
hides the countenance, whose naturally vil- 
lanous expression it increases. The women 
are short, being a little over four feet in 
height; their bodies are, like those of the men, 
entirely ont of proportion to their height, and 
their countenances, especially those of the old 
women, are disgusting. Their only clothing 
is a scahty covering of guanaco or seal skin. 
Of all savage tribes they are the most utterly 
repulsive. Their habits are extremely filthy, 
and their feeding gross and uncleanly, the 
most offensive substances being eaten in a 
state of putridity. Their huts are generally 
small, and are built close to the shore, usually 
at the head of some bay or inlet, where they 
are sheltered from the winds. They are 
built of boughs or small trees stuck in the 
earth, and brought together at the top, where 
they are firmly bound by bark, sedge and 
twigs. There is an oval hole in the side of 
the hut to creep in at, The people live by 
hunting and fishing, having little more in- 
stinct than the creatures upon whom they 
subsist.. They are treacherous and supersti- 
tious in the extreme. 

In treachery and superstition, however, 
they do not surpass the natives of India, who 
represent the highest types of fanaticism, and 
consequently of cruelty also. The religion of 
the Thugs, who believed it a positive duty 
which they owed to their goddess, to murder 
all travellers who came within their reach, 
affords an example of how far these singular 
people were carried by fanaticism in their 


dealings towards other people; and we pro- 
pose here to show. the extent to which that 
feeling carried them in inflicting injuries upon 
themselves. Our engraving on. page 269 
illustrates three modes .of self-torture, which 


are practised by devotees, and rewarded with 
the admiration of the people. The figure on 
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the left is that of a devotee who was seen bya 
traveller at Benares some years ago, At tlat 
time he had been. standing in the position 
represented for eight years without moving. 
He was supported by a piece of bamboo, sus- 
pended by ropes from the roof of a shed which 
had been built over him. He wore simply a 
rough woolen blanket covered with filth. 
His face was daubed over with sacred ashes, 
and his legs and feet were so swollen and 
dropsical that they had to be tightly bandaged 
to prevent them from bursting. He was gen- 
erally occupied with his devotions, and was 
constantly telling his beads, which he held in a 
red bag in his left hand. He seldom slept, 
and only ina standing position. He informed 
the traveller who saw him that he intended to 
remain in that position until death came to 
relieve him, 

The figure’ in the centre has his left arm 
raised. It is stiff and incapable of being used, 
the muscles and sinews having lost all power 
of producing motion from long disuse. The 
flesh is withered, and the finger nails have 
grown to the enormous length of six inches. 

The remaining figure is that of a man who 
was once a soldier. Having become unfit for 
military life by the loss of a leg, he became a 
devotee in order to secure both a living here 
and happiness hereafter. Supplying the place 
of his lost limb with a wooden leg, he held 
both arms aloft until they became immovable. 

The engraving on page 271 represents a 
member of the higher order of the Chinese. 
China has been for centuries the seat of the 
highest civilization of the East, and in the 
person of a Chinese gentleman we find the 
most extreme gentility the world has ever 
known. No other country is so hampered by 
forms and ceremonials as the Celestial Empire. 
Not even the exclusive and fastidious eti- 
quette of the Prussian court can compare with 
the ordinary requirements of good society 
among this class. Personal discomfort is noth- 
ing when compared with one’s reputation for 
gentility. Everything is done by a fixed rule, 
and he who violates it finds himself without 
the pale of good society, and is not unfre- 
quently the recipient of the vengeance of the 
state. And yet with all their civilization, 


which they pride themselves upon as the most 
perfect in the world, no people are more 
thoroughly superstitious than they. There is 
& superstition, an omen to be sought for every 


observance, and by these they are —s 
even the most trifling things. 


Here then we see. the meeting ground of 
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all unenlightened races. The most civilized 
and the most barbarous of them are the equals 
of the most fanatical in superstition. It 


seems that only Christianity can do away 


with this debasing tendency, and raise man, 
however great his intellectual achievements, 
from the level of the dumb animal, 

It is a strange but well attested fact that 
wherever superstition exists, its votaries par- 
take more or less of the barbarous character- 
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istics. It begets cruelty and treachery such 
as are unknown toenlightened beings. Even 
coming home to ourselves we find a broad 
and marked difference drawn between the 


well-balanced and liberal mind and that 


which is debased by the feeling to which we 
have alluded; and if we examine the matter 
we shall incur superstitions 
classes many points in which they closely re- 
semble the races described herein. Indeed, 
they are more nearly akin to them than to 


tueir more enlightened brethren, 
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OLD ELECTION DAYS IN IRELAND. 
A Protestant elector, who married a Roman 
Catholic lady, was bound to convert her, with- 
in a year, if he wished to preserve his vote. 
For example, at the election for Clonmel, 
county Tipperary, in 1761, the agent for one 


_ Of the candidates tendered his vote; where- 


upon the opposing agent started up, and ex- 
claiming, “ You know you married a Papist !”’ 
disfranchised him at once; for this was not 
only the fact, but the husband had failed to 
bring over his wife to his own church within 
the time appointed by law, And then, the 


usual little formula followed. The disfran- 


chised agent challenged his disfranchiser, and 
as in those days Irigh gentlemen always car- 
ried their “ reporters” or pistols with them, 
the two adversaries walked on to Clonmel 
Green, on the banks of the Suir, to settle 
their tempers, They were followed by an 


excited mob, whose entire sympathy was with 
the libera} and disfranehised agent. Pistol 


duels were, at that time, commonly fought on 
horseback, and our brace of agents, with a 
brace of pistols to each, were in saddle, mov- 
ing their horses in narrow circles round each 
other, till opportunity presented itself for 


firing with effect, In those days, aim was 


taken, murders were meant, and the boast of 
“ killing one’s man” was made without apol- 
ogetic paraphrase or hypocritical euphuism. 
The objecting agent was the first, on this oc- 
casion, to recognize opportunity; delivering 
his fire, he shot his antagonist through the 
heart, and the poor fellow rolled dead from 
the saddle on to the green. A scream of 
execration and a cry for vengeance went up 
from the exasperated mob, and there would 
soon have been another mutilated wretch 
upon the turf,had he not had presence of 
mind again to recognize opportunity. He 
plunged, horse and rider, into the Suir, and 
swimming to the opposite bank, escaped across 
the country. As for the poor fellow who had 
lost his vote and life because he had neglect- 
ed to convert his wife, the killing him was 
illegal. Dead, the law would avenge him, but 
living, the law despised him. He was stig- 
matized as “a constructed Papist”—a more 
odious sort of “ Papist” than one who was a 
Roman Ouatholic by birth, education, profes- 
sion and principle. , 

Twenty-two years later, in 1788, General 
Walsh and Mr. Warburton were rival candi- 
dates for the representation of Queen’s county. 
On this occasion the candidates did not come 
into deadly collision, but all Irish spirit was 
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not so entirely dead as to allow the election to 
pass off without a rencontre. If the candi- 
dates could not quarrel or fight, there were 


’ not wanting electors ready and willing to do 


both. At an election drinking-bout in one 
of the taverns, a half-tipsy exciseman who 


was ex-officio disfranchised, was lamenting 
the lack of belligerent spirit in the people, 
when his eye fell on the open mouth of Jem- 
my Skelton, an elector, who was asleep at the 
opposite side of the table. Delighted at the 
opportunity, and grateful to the gods who 
sent it, the exciseman thrust his riding-whip 
down Skelton’s throat, The uproar that en- 


sued was perfectly delicious; so genuine a 
row had not awakened the echoes of Mary- 
borough for many a year. Everybody was 
excited and at his ease, except Jemmy Skel- 
ton, who was indeed as excited as everybody, 
but who was not so much at his ease, while 


the whip was still sticking in his throat, 


When something like calmness or a more 
concentrated rage was established, the usual 
arrangements for the duello were gone into, 
not altogether to the satisfaction of Skelton, 
who thought that a riding-whip in the gullet 
might have exempted him from a bullet in the 
thorax. 


“No fear of you,” said one of his seconds, 
as he clapped a brace of pistols into Jemmy’s 
not too willing hands. “All you have to do, 
Jemmy,” said the other, “ is to lose no time. 
Only look alive, and you'll keep so!” 

The exciseman and the chivalrous elector 
fought on the green at Maryborough, where 
tents Were pitched, and a crowd with divided 
sympathies was assembled, and whiskey was 
circulated in tin cups, and everything looked 
as cheerful and comfortable as Irish electors 
of the year 1788 could reasonably desire. 
They certainly found more fun than they at 
least expected, for Skelton’s promptitude took 
them by surprise. With both pistols held 
before him, he went up at the “ double quick” 
to the exciseman, and before any word or 
sign was given, he “blazed away,” according 
to the instructions of his seconds, and bring- 
ing down the exciseman by a shot in the leg, 
fired the other pistol full at him as he lay on 
the ground. 

“O, you sanguinary villain,” exclaimed the 
exciseman, as he lay on the grass, unhurt, 
however, by the second shot. “Do you want 
to take my life?” 

“I do,” said the candid Jemmy. “I've 
come here on purpose.” But seeing that the 
exciseman was about to fire in his turn, Skel- 
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ton having done all that opportunity offered, 
and being extremely careful of his own per- 
son, dropped his pistols and bolted from the 
ground with the utmost precipitation. The 
assembled multitude laughed so loud that 


they could not hoot him, and Jemmy ran too 


fst to allow them a chance of bringing him 
back to place him under fire. 

Some one has said that a state of war is the 
natural state of man; and in Ireland, at least, 
even infants were brought up on such a prin- 
ciple, as late as the beginning of the present 
century. When Sir John Bourke and Amby 
Bodkin had a flerce quarrel, arising partly out 


of an electioneering discussion, they met 
armed for the duello on the lawn in front of 


the baronet’s house, near Glinsk. Neighbors 
were there, and tenants were there, and stran- 
gers who had heard of what was likely to be 
to the fore, were there also, All the house- 
hold work was suspended, for all the servants 
had gathered together at a corner of the 
house, to see the master blaze away, and blow 
out Amby Bodkin’s brains. The very nur- 
sery yielded its representatives. The house- 
steward had hastened thither just before the 
duel commenced, and taking Bourke’s de- 
lighted little son by the hand, ran with him 
down to the lawn, where the too zealous stew- 
ard hoisted him on to his shoulder, that he 
might see “ papa fight!” It was a rare sight,and 
the boy crowed and clapped his hands’ from 


his elevation above the heads of the. people. 
Not only the principals, but the seconds took 
part in the bloody fray. Each principal and 
his two friends delivered their fire simulta- 
neously. As the smoke blew away Amby 
Bodkin and a second on either side were seen 


stretched on the ground, with holes in their 


carcases, and some angry blood flowing there- 
from. But Sir John was erect, unscathed, 
and hilarious. The wounded were attended 
to, the spectators dispersed, and the baronet 
and his more immediate friends went into 
the house for luncheon and claret; and the 


litle boy who was with them, and had hol- 


iday for the remainder of the day, was en- 
abled to gather from their discourse, what a 


merry and honorable thing it was to mutilate 
two or three gentlemen on a lawn, on a fine 
spring morning. 

Probably, the most remarkable example of 
Irish electioneering peculiarities is to be 
found in the story of the contest for Castlebar, 
county Mayo—a contest which excited much 
antagonistic feeling some half century ago, 
and which is well remembered and briskly 
talked of in the locality even now. It is as 
frequently referred to as the famous “ Castle- 
bar Races,” a name given to the strategic 
movement of the French under General-Hum- 
bert, when the Marquis of Ormonde appeared 
in sight of the town with the express purpose 
of accelerating their niovements. 
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For this pleasant little town, a candidate 
offered himself in the person of a well-es- 
teemed gentleman of the neighborhood, 
named Brown. His success seemed certain, 
for there was no opposition; but Brown had 
a friend, and an Irish friend being always 
disposed to render things lively and pleasant, 
the one in question (his name was Bingham) 
Offered himself to the electors, as the oppo- 
neat of Brown. This was looked upon as an 
exceedingly lively move, all the more so as 
Bingham’s prospects became at once brighter 
than Brown’s, and mischief was likely to be 
one of the much-coveted consequences. 

Brown, indeed, looked serious; bat mutual 
and vivacious friends resolved that matters 
should be made agreeable to gentlemen and 

‘ custom, and they accordingly intimated to 
Brown that, if he would succeed, he must do 
the proper thing, namely, call Bingham out, 
and shoot him dead upon the spot. Now 
Brown had some foolish little scruples, and if 
he had listened to them, and weakly yielded 
to considerations of humanity, morality, and 
the sixth commandment, the whole fun of an 
election would have been damaged altogether. 
Brown and Bingham were intimate friends; 
Bingham had a perfect right to contest Castle- 
bar with Brown; the two things considered, 
Brown saw that he would be perfectly justi- 
fied in calling Bingham out and shooting him 
if he could. 

Both were pleasant fellows, as well as 
hearty friends, and it was as difficult a matter 
for Brown to pick a quarrel and fasten it up- 
on a man, as it was for Bingham to take 
offence, when none was intended. Yet the 
thing must be accomplished, or dull indeed 
would be the election time in the good town 
ofCastlebar. Brown meditated and hesitated, 
but he was told that, like Macbeth’s little 
affair, it not only must be done, but it could 
be done well only by being done quickly. 
Brown did not lack courage; what he wanted 
was an excuse: but an Irishman’s invention is 
a marvellous machine, and Brown’s was in 
full and efficient play, as he sauntered into 
the Castlebar club-room and saw Bingham 

_writing a letter, at a table adjacent to a win- 
dow which looked into a field, or garden. 
Brown walked slowly up to the writer, who 
was quite unconscious of his adversary’s ap- 
proach, and leaning over him, said very dis- 
tinetly and unplea santly, “ Bingham, you lie !” 

Bingham looked up with mingled astonish- 
ment and fierceness, and then addressing the 
members of the club (who were scattered 
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about the room), as if he could scarcely be- 
lieve his own ears, “Gentlemen! did you hear 
that? And Inever spoke to him!” 

“ Never mind, Bingham,” said Brown. “ If 
you didn’t speak a lie, you were thinking one!” 

Bingham was a sensible man, quite amen- 
able to reason, and he recognized the propri- 
ety and tendency of things at once. A man 
could not fight unless offence was given, aud 
another could not fight unless the offence was 
taken: Brown had been clever enough to 
give it; Bingham was reasonable enough to 
take it. The logical sequence was that a duel 
was inevitable, and that all Castlebar would 
be delighted to witness it. 

When pistols had been procured—and they, 
as a matter of course, at an election time, of 
all others, were “ handy” or “ convenient ”— 
the rival candidates descended to the field or 
garden behind the house, where the delighted 
members and as many of the townsfolk as had 
heard of what was to take place, wére assein- 
bled. All the usual formalities having been 
gone through, with the usual ceremonious 
politeness, the two friends, each bent on shovt- 
ing the other, were placed at a distance of 
twenty paces, with liberty to advance on 
each other, and to fire when either thought 
best. 

The adversaries stood motionless for a mo- 
ment at the extreme distance, after the word 
was given to close; then they moved slowly, 
each keeping his eyes fixed on those of his 
antagonist, but neither of them taking aim. 
When half the intervening distance had been 
got over, Bingham suddenly raised his arm, 
fired, and widely missed. He saw that he had 
lost the election. Brown, raising his pistol, 
exclaimed, “Bingham, Pil shoot you!” 

“Shoot away!” cried Bingham, in return, 
with expletive emphasis, 

Brown was far from being such a fool as to 
follow the ill-meant counsel. With a sort of 
triumphant laugh, he raised his pistol and 
fired intothe air. Mr. Bingham was disgusted. 

He had won the election; for, had Brown 
shot Bingham, he would probably have been 
compelled to retire from the hot though tem- 
porary pursuit of the law, and if Bingham 
survived the wound inflicted, he would 
necessarily come in by force of the sympa- 
thies of all the electors. But here was his 
friend and adversary Brown, who had given 
him his life, and the law of chivalry would 
not allow his opposing aman to whom he 
was indebted for such a boon. Bingham ac- 


cordingly retired, and Brown was elected 
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without opposition. The successful candidate 
was convinced there was no such process for 
getting rid of an opponent as calling him out, 
and not shooting him. But this conviction 
overlooked the circumstance that Bingham 
might not have missed when he fired at 
Brown. To obviate all possibility of failure 
in future, the former took to the practice of 
pistol-shooting at a mark, as the most impor- 
tant preparation for successfully obtaining 
the votes of an enlightened constituency, 


> 


THE OCIRCASSIANS. 

The beauty of the Circassian. women has 
long been known to fame, and has attracted a 
romantic interest to the country of their birth, 
Tne harems of the East are supplied with 
their beautiful dolls from the region of country 
about the Caucasian Mountains, oceupying 
the space between the Black and Caspian 
Seas. Circassia, in a general sense, includes 
all this territory, though there are several 
distinct provinces, or states, occupied by sev- 
enteen different tribes, which are subdivided 
juto many clans, The strongest and most 
prominent of these tribes are the Tcherkess, 
which occupy the northwestern portion of 
the Caucasian range. It is trom thé name of 
these tribes that the word Circassia is derived. 
The population of this region of country is 
estimated at about two millions of people, 
They are in nominal subjection to Russia, 
though in a state of constant warfare against 
the czar, and being a flerce and powerful race 
of hardy mountaineers, they oppose a for- 
m.dable resistance to the Russian troops, 
often holding them at bay, and sométimes 
gaining complete victories over them. Even 
the all-conquering Timour the Tartar could 
not subdue them in other days. The province 
of Georgia, on the southern side of the moun- 
tain range, being turther removed from the 
Russian frontier, enjoys a comparative ex- 
emption from this perpetual strife. It is from 
this section that many of the female slaves 
are carried, who are purchased for the Turkish 
and Persian markets. 

The Caucasian, with a complacent sclf- 
flattery, is adopted by European writers as 
the highest type of the human race. Physi- 
cally it is so, and the experience of centuries 
has proved that it is full as well adapted for 
high moral and intellectual development, un- 
der fayorable circumstances, as any other. 
In the home of its birth, however, among the 
mountains of the Caucasus, it does not pre- 


sent any very encouraging traits, either moral, 
social or intellectual. Its daughters are reared 
up for sale in foreign markets, and symmetry 
of form, fairness of complexion; and beauty of 
features, are encouraged simply as available 
qualities for commanding a price. Parental 
or fraternal affection has no part or lot in the 
matter, and the only parental aspiration which 
is indulged in, is, that the young female may 
please the eye of the Jew merchant, and bring 
a handsome price. As for life among the 
Circassians, “there is nothing in it,’ as the 
used-up man says in the play. They subsist 
chiefly by plundering their neighbors, do but 
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little in cultivating the soil, and burrow in the 
most filthy, ill-constructed and contracted 
hovels. They live upon the coarsest and most 
unsavory food. Under these circumstances 
it is not strange that the females do not ob- 
ject to being sold, but rather anticipate the 
event with pleasure, as a certain prospect of 
improving their physical condition. They all 
have the hope of becoming the ebtinteneind 
and grandees, 
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The trade in Circassian slaves has been in- 
terdicted by the present Sultan of Turkey, 
yet it is still carried on in a covert manner, 
‘and to as great an extent as heretofore. The 
price paid by the Turks for these females, 


ally ranges from one hundred to two hundred 
dollars. The personal attractions are all that 
are sought for, in this traffic; intel’ectual cul- 
ture being a bore to the stolid Tark, even were 
it possible to find it in these puppets of the 


harem. The sole accomplishments of the Cir- 
cassian females consist in embroidering, 
needle-work and weaving; reading and writ- 
ing being mostly unknown among them. The 
religion.of all the Circassian tribes is for the 


most part Mahometan, though some few are 
converts, uuder Russian influence, to the Greek 
Church. The Mahometan religion is an indis- 
pensable arrangement with the slave-raisers, 
because it places their daughters in free com- 
munion with thelr future Tarkish masters. 
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CAPTAIN DRAKE'S DEFEAT, | 


BY SIDNEY HERBERT, | 


all that was scComplished during the 


stood ready at a moment’s notice, to obey the 
call to. arms. Among many other corps or- 
ganized at this time, and under these circum- 
stances, was one in Delaware county, the com- 
mandaant of which was Captain William Drake, 
a brave and energetic officer, jocose withal, 
and, like all of his class, fond of playing a 


taught him a severe lesson, however, 
and he ever after eschewed their perpetration. 
Let us turn to history for a moment, that we 
may properly understand the position of affairs 
at the period of our story. 

General Harrison was appointed to the 
command of the north-western army, to take 
the place of the inefficient Hull, and the forces 
were pushed forward for the Maumee Rapids, 


with the intention of recapturing Detroit 


before winter set in, to be prepared for the 
invasion of Canada in the ensuing spring. 
They marched in three divisions—one from 


Wooster, by Upper Sandusky, uoder General 


Wilkinson; another from Urbanna, by Fort 
McArthur, under General Tupper; and the 
third under Harrison, from St. Mary’s by the 
Auglaize and Maumee Rivers. This arrange- 
ment resulted in disaster, General Wilkinson 
arrived at the place of rendezvous, but was 
induced to push still further forward to attack 
a force at Frenchtown, only eighteen miles 
from Malden, and the bloody massacre of the 
river Raisin followed, in which his command 
was defeated and captured, and many of the 
prisoners killed by the Indians, General 
Tupper’s detachment did not move as directed, 
and when the general arrived at the head of 
navigation on the Maumee, he found himself 
in command of only one-third of the army 
which he had anticipated meeting at that 
place; and the arenes of Fort Meigs 
1 


On the opening of spring, Proctor laid siege 
to the fort, and alti@ugh unsuccessful, the 
defeat and slaughter of the reinforcements to 
the garrison, under Colonel Dudley, cast a 
heavy gloom over the dand,and augmented. 
the despondency caused by the surrender of 
Hull, and the defeat of Wilkinson. The siege 
of Fort Meigs being raised, Harrison 
left Colonel Clay in co , and hastened. 
to Franklinton to organize anew army. Tak- 
ing advantage of his absence, General Proc-, 
tor again appeared in the vicinity, and made. 
another attempt to reduce it, Colonel Clay. 
had but a few hundred men to defend the post,, 
but this duty was performed so well, that, 
Proctor, despairing of success, again raised, 
the siege; but determined not to return to, © 
Malden barren of laurels, he invested the fort 
at Lower Sandusky, which was under gom-. 
mand of Major Croghan, a young mam twenty- 
one years of age, with a force of only one. 
hundred and sixty men. General Harrison 
was at this time at. Fort Seneca, on the San-. 
dusky River, about twelve miles from Fort 
Stephenson. Every effort was made to bring, 
into the fleld a sufficient body of men to raise 
the siege and drive the British and Indians. 
back to their stronghold in Malden. . Not-, 
withstanding the States of Ohio, Kentucky 
and Indiana had suffered the loss of so many. 
brave men in the defeats and massacres of the 
past season, they nobly reaponded to the call. 
of Harrison, and among other corps which 
marehed to his relief, was that under com- 
mand of Captain Drake, 

They encamped the frst night at a short. 


q d 
Arren Hull's surrender of the post. st 
Detroit, the Indians, having nothing to re- winter. ei 
strain them in their murderous incursions : 
into the State of Ohio, caused the utmost = 
alarm to the inhabitants, who were subjected F 
to all the harassing consequences of savage 4 
warfare. To protect themselves as well as et 
their exigencies would admit, the male por- . 
tion of the citizens of each town, village and i 
county enrolled themselves in companies, who 
practical joke. The unfortunate results, al- ® 
though entirely unforeseen, of one of his mad _ 
| 
‘CO; 
distance from the outskirts of the settlements, 4 
and after giving orders how they should form. i 
in case of an attack, the,eaptain stationed i 
sentries about the camp men laid 
themselves down to sleep. one, choos- au 
ing his place near the fire and wrapping him- a 
self in his blanket, threw himself upon the . | 
sward with his rifle in his arms, prepared for Bt 
an emergency, and the whole were soon. . 
wrapped in slumber, except the vigilant sen-. Hf 
tinels who patrolled their beats st some dis- t 
tance from the camp, to give the alarm in 
case of approaching danger. The sleep of the. 
a 


captain was restless, and once or twice dur- 


ing the night he arose, and passed around the 


camp to see if his sentries were at their posts, 
and on the alert. At length, toward morn- 
ing, he arose, and as he looked around upon 


his slumbering companions, the thought oc- . 


curred to him to by a false alarm, 
_ how many he might depend upon in case of 

actual danger. No sooner said than done. 
Stealing past the sentinels unobserved, he 
made his way some into the bushes, 
and having discharged his rifle he rushed to- 
ward the camp, shouting at the top of his 
voice, “Indians! Indians!” ‘The sentinels 
immediately fired theif pieces, and rushed 
hastily into quarters, repeating the cry, “ In- 
dians! Indians!” ‘The scene which ensued 
may perhaps be imagined, but it cannot be 
depicted either by pen or pencil. Some of 
the more courageous and steady endeavored 
to form on the ground designated by the cap- 
tain; others were running about, half asleep, 
half awake, not knowing exactly what to do, 
while not a few seemed disposed to trust to 
the “manual exercise of heels,” for safety. 
Among the latter class was the first lieuten- 
ant, who, awakened from his slumbers, per- 
chance from dreams of savage foes, of massa- 
cre, rapine and murder, started to his feet, 
and incontinently took to his heels, preferring 
to depend upon his legs, rather than his arms, 
for security. Had he remained firm, no doubt 
the men, having the force of command and 
example to direct them, would have formed 
as ordered to do, and shown themselves ready 
for any emergency. 

The experience of all history proves that 
no alarm is more startling and bewildering, 
and consequently more likely to be effectual 
and render the attack of even a smaller force 
successful; than one made in the night, when 
men; suddenly awakened from sound sleep, 
become @onfused and disordered. Hence 
this was a'favorite stratagem of the Indians, 
who, whenever the opportunity offered, adopt- 
ed it, and generally with success. The West- 
ern pioneers had become accustomed to this 
mode of warfare; however, and in the life of 
constant ‘danger which they led, and in re- 
peated conflicts ‘with the Indians, had been 
taught to be prepared for such sudden and 
startling disturbance to their repose. It may 
have been, and doubtless was, a part of the 
captain’s idea to drill his men to instantane- 
ous readiness for emergencies of this nature, 
so that should such occur in reality, he might 
depend upon their presence of mind and alac- 


rity, in springing to their respective posts and 
obeying orders. ; Be that as it may, his desires 
were frustrated by the unaccountable fear and 
trepidation displayed by his subordinate, who, 
without looking behind him, but doubtless 
thinking that a whole army of Indian warriors 
were at his heels, dashed off over logs, stones 
and stumps, at a rate of speed which threat- 
ened imminent peril to his neck and limbs— 
his excited imagination converting the sounds 
of confusion in his rear into Indian war- 
whoops and yells of victory. 

Seeing the consternation, confusion and 
impending disgrace of his command, the cap- 
tain repented of his experiment and quickly 
announced the hoax he had played, and or- 
dered a halt ; and order was once more restored: 
to the camp. The mind of the thoroughly 
frightened lieutenant, however, was so com- 
pletely imbued with the idea that the camp 
had been attacked and his comrades slaugh- 
tered, that it could not entertain any other 
thought, and when the sounds died away in 
the distance and were heard no more, he as- 
cribed the silence to the fact that they had 
all succumbed to the tomahawks and scalping 
knives of the relentless foe, and that he was 
the only survivor of all the party. This lent 
additional speed to his limbs, and on, on he 
went, tearing through the’ bushes, falling over 
logs, wading through bogs and marshes, re- 
gardless of the piercing ‘thorns which tore his 
clothing into shreds and lacerated his flesh ; 
the sharp stones which cut his feet, or the 
wild grape vines which were constantly trip- 
ping him to the ground. Rising after each fall, 
and still supposing that the enemy were in 
pursuit, he madly urged his headlong flight. 

The moon was about three hours high when 
he had laid down, and he supposed that he 
had slept but a few moments when he was so 
suddenly awakened; he therefore had taken 
that bright luminary for his guide, and di- 
rected his course for hqme. Bat having had 
time to reach the western horizon, it misled 
him, and, instead of pursuing a southerly di- 
rection, he had been running toward the west. 
Instead of reaching the point whence the 
party had set out, he found himself, after run- 
ning about ten miles through the forest, at 
Radnor settlement, which he reached just 
about the break of day, bare headed, his . 
clothes almost torn from his person, the blood 
trickling from the wounds made by thorns 
and briers, his body besmeared with mud and 
dirt, and altogether presenting a sight well 
calculated to give —, to the idea that he 
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CAPTAIN DRAKE'S DEFEAT, 


had escaped from a fearful field of strife and 
massacre. 

The sleeping inhabitants of the settlement 
were soon aroused from their slumbers, aud 
listened to the awful recital of the dangers he 
had escaped, According to his story, the 
corps had been attacked while asleep by an 
overwhelming force of Indians, who had burst 
upon them suddenly and unexpectedly, and 
slaughtered them in cold blood, before any 
effectual resistance could be made; that he 
alone of all the number bad escaped, although 
pursued by the foe with the utmost pertina- 
city. The effect of this intelligence upon the 
settlers was euch as might naturally be 
expected under the circumstances. They 
knew that Proctor, with a large body of Brit- 
ish troops and upward of two ‘thousand [no- 
dians under Tecumseh, were besieging Fort 
Stephenson, while the force under Harrison 
amounted to no more than a third of their 
numbers. What conclusion more natural to 
arrive at, than that they had prevailed, and 
were now sweeping through the settlements 
to wreak a dire revenge upon every hapless 
pale-face who should fall in their way? The 
utmost confusion now prevailed ; the alarm of 
the camp had communicated to the village, 
and there was no laughing captain to explain 
the hoax. 

The dreadful news spread like a fire on the 
prairie, and every man, woman and child pre- 
pared for instant and rapid flight. A scene 
ensued which beggars description. Horses 
were saddled, or harnessed to the family wag- 
on with the utmost precipitation, Women, 
children and most valuable household goods 
were tumbled into the latter pell-mell, every 
one being moved by the same anxious desire 
to lead the fligut from such dangerous prox- 
imity to the fearful foe. Some loaded their 
rifles, with which to defend themselves if 
attacked ; others were packing up a few valu- 
ables and eatables for their journey, while 
some were bewildered and did nothing. Every 
shade of character was brought out, from the 
cool, intrepid woodman, who made ready to 
defend his wife and children to the death, to 
the cowardly poltroon, who stood wringing 
his hands and hearing in the rustling of the 
leaf, or the sighing of the breeze; the dread 
approach of the enemy. All concurred in one 
thing, and that was, that instant, speedy and 
precipitate flight was necessary, if they would 
save their lives and preserve their scalps; and 
it was immediately commenced, with all the 
accompaniments attending such a stampede— 
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supposing the Indians to be immediately in 
the rear of the flying settlers, 

The reader may smile, but it was no joke to 
them; it was rudely severing all the ties of 
home which, though humble and rude per- 
haps, presented to them all the attractions 
and fond associations which the fact that it 
was of their own creation could throw around 
it. They took a last, fond, lingering look, and 
departed on their aimless flight. None knew 
whither to flee forsafety; they might be com- 
pelled to put. the Ohio River between them 
and the foe. As they went, they commani- 
cated the alarm to the various settlers on the 
route, and these, joining iu the exodus, swelled 
the crowd which, about suarise, came pouring 
through the town of Delaware, produciag 
among the citizens the same confusion and 
dismay which had moved them to flight. In- 
deed, their feelings were the more poignant, 
that. they had to mourn their relatives and 
friends slaughtered by the fue. Scarcely a 
family in the place but was called upon to 
grieve for the loss of some one of its members 
who belonged to the ill-fated company. Im- 
mediate preparations were made for removal, 
but while those were going forward with all 
the haste which the Seeming exigencies of the 
case demanded, a few men were despatched 
as scouts to ascertain the movements of the 


enemy, 

Meanwhile, the crowd hurried on, a large 
portion going to Worthington, some to 
Franklington, and others as far as Chillicothe. 
Many anecdotes gre related, going to show 
the state of trepidation and fear in which the 
affrighted fugitives pursued their way—show- 
ing, also, that there is no difference between 
supposed and real danger, except that in the 
case of those actuated by the former, no syin- 
pathy is felt by those who escaped the iufec- 
tion. One family named Peusy drove so fast 
that they jolted one of the children, a boy 
about three years old, out of the wagon, and 
did not discover their loss until they had 
driven some five or six miles on their way to 
Worthington. A consultation was held as to 
what should be done in the emergency. To 
go back seemed to be flying in the face of the 
foe, perchance to find him already dead, and 
after arguing the pros and cons, it was decid- 
ed that the safety of the rest demanded the 
sacrifice of the little one, and he was left to 
his fate, while the parents drove on with 
heavy hearts. He was found and taken care 
of by others, was afterwards restured to his 
friends, and was recently living in the neigh- 
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berhood of his early home. One poor mother, 
in the haste and confusion of hurrying off, 
beside herself with fear, forgot her infant, 
which lay sleeping in the cradle. Her hus- 
band was a member of the ill starred corps, 
and what with grief at the sudden loss, fright, 
terror and dismay, it is not to be wondered at 
that she should lose her presence of mind, 
and became little short of insane. After rid- 
ing some distance, the friends with whom she 
rode inquired for her child, which was the 
first intimation she had that she had left it 
behind her. With all her maternal feeling 
aroused, she determined to return for it, 
while her friends waited for that purpose. 
After the lapse of some time, they belield her 
returning, bearing in her arms, not the infant, 
but a stick of wood, which she had seized upon 
im her absence of mind, leaving her babe still 
quietly sleeping in its cradle. It, too, was left 
to its fate, was cared for by others, and event- 
tally restored to its mother, who had the far- 
ther felicity of meetiffg her husband on his 
“ return from the wars.” 

The seouts who had been sent out proceed- 
ed as far as Norton, where they found the 
people pursuing their avocations, 
they having been by a messenger 
from Captain Drake of the true state of the 
case. As soon as they realized the full extent 
of the affair, they hastened back to their friends 
to counteract the effects of the alarm which 
had now been spread far and wide. It was 
too late, however, to do this effectually, the 
haste of many being so great that they had 
left all behind, satisfied to preserve their lives 
from the tomahawk and scalping-knife, or 
from the more fearful torments of the stake 
and fagot. Delaware itself was fortunate in 
receiving the information before a large num- 
ber of its inhabitants had fled; but there were 
some portions of the county which suffered 
severely from the abandonment of the settlers. 
The crops temained uncultivated and unhar- 
vested for want of the necessary hands where- 
with to perform the labors of the field; a vast 
amount was destroyed by the cattle, which, 
left to take care of themselves, broke down 
the slight fences and laid waste whole acres of 
“ roasting ears” and tender grain, and every- 
thing went to rack’and ruin. It was aserious 
check to the growth of the county, as the in- 
habitants, whether from mortification at the 
undue fear they had displayed, or from what- 
éver cause, were slow to return to their homes 
—many having fled so far that the news was 


slow to reach them, and, having formed new 
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associations, never did return. The feelings 
of the cowardly lieutenant, when he heard the 
true cause of the sudden alarm upon the.camp, 
and reflected upon the serious results which 
followed ‘his unfortunate faux pas, may be 
imagined. Among the pioneers, those brave 
and hardy men who spent their lives in one 
long continued contest with the most savage 
and relentless foe, cowardice was looked upon 
as the worst of crimes, and the unlucky in- 
dividual who showed the white feather was 
subject to the scoffs and jeers of all, and, al- 
though the country had received, at the 
period of my story, large accessions of inhabi- 
tants from the other States, who brought with 
them different characteristics and sentiments, 
there was still enough of the old spirit left to 
make the lieutenant’s position uncomfortable, 
and he emigrated. 

Captain Drake and his company, perfectly 
unconscious of the effect produced in their 
rear by the fugitives from their camp, march- 
ed to Sandusky and took part in the opera- 
tions of the campaign with credit to them- 
selves and satisfaction to their general. The 
captain beeame a prominent man in the coun-. 
ty, filled the offfee of associate judge and 
others of equal importance, and was living a 
few years since. He never forgot the circum- 
stances of his celebrated defeat, and ever re- 
gretted the results of his untimely joke. 
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SICK MEN'S JOKES. 

There ought always to be a point to a joke, 
but sometimes there is ajoke to point. A 
gentleman, sometime back, was sick, and was 
informed by his physician that there was an 
obstruction in his colon. “I hope I wont 
lose half of it,” said the joker, “for I should 
think a semi-colon in me would-be improperly 
placed.” The doctor informed him that there 
was no danger of that. “Very well,” he re- 
joined, “pray put a period to it, but don’t 
make a full stop of me.” The doctor at first 
made an interrogation point, and when the 
thing flashed on him an exclamation, which 
was increased when athird party observed that 
the joke, though not very good, was rather an 
uncomma-on. A similar case gave rise to a 
variation of this which was funny. A doctor 
had said that A had inflammation of his colon. 
B called to inquire after A’s health, and what 
was the nature of his disease. His landlady, 
of whom inquiry was made, replied she didn’t 
was out of order. 
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GARROTED FOR LOVE. 


NUTTING FROLIC. 
BY CLARENCE F. BUHLER, 


The morning dawned in frosty light, as in the fairy haunt, 

Whose fruits were jewels, gleamed the dews on every twig and plant, 
While flamed on distant woodlands, through the smoky atmosphere, 
In orange and vermilion tints, the sunset of the year. 


We sallied forth, a merry group, with baskets which we found 

Would carry all the nuts that grew for twenty miles around; 

All young—except 4 jocund wight we nicknamed Uncle Joe, 

Whose cheeks beneath his white locks glowed like roses ‘neath the snow. 


Where shone inverted outlines of the trees, we crossed the pond, 

And, wading through the billowy sedge, soon reached the wood beyond; 
The whir of winds, as from his haunt the partridge flew, we heard, 

And rustling of dry leaves that by the dropping nuts were stirred. 


Then, while the squirrel scolded from above, his winter store 
We robbed from his aerial farm, and hastened on for more ; 

Old Joe left his stiff joints behind, and climbed the trees so spry 
To shake down nats for little Jane, we laughed as we would die. 


We chased the chestnuts down the hill, and when we caught them, screamed 
As,@vith their prickly coats like flerce young poreupines they seemed. 

Like friars burning at the stake, dark pines in sunset’s glare 

Stood, as with heavy baskets, but light hearts we home did fare. 


Hope is the poetry of youth, but memory that of age, 
And backward, like a Hebrew book, we read life’s fairest page : 
Young blood leaps in my veins again whatever, in the fall, 


That day, of my few happy ones the happiest, I recall! 


GARROTED FOR LOVE. 


BY MRS. L. 8. GOODWIN. 


THERE were two things favorable to the 
success of Job Dowley’s love-suit with Miss 
Orville—his- perseverance and her friend’s 
opposition, To the last-named cause he was 
already much indebted. Marion’s brother-in- 
law, whenever he found the aspirant for her 
hand in the parlor, growled out the briefest: 
possible salutation and turned his back on 
him; while her sister, still more cuttingly, 
ignored his presence in the house altogether, 
or if she chanced to come into the hall as lie 
was taking leave, was in the habit of casting 
suspicious glances as if she feared for the 
overcoats, and meditated calling a servant to 
attend to this very doubtful, unknown ih- 
truder. 


After a scene like this, Marion could not, 
as she otherwise might, forget the young man 
the moment the door closed on him; occasion- 
ally her beautiful dark eyes flashed with indig- 
nation as she thought upon the injustice of 
these family friends, and the insults they 
dared heap upon one from whom she chose to 
receive attentions. Sometimes the petted 
sister fancied Mary and Charley treated her 
with coldness on Dowley’s account, and thea 
she would weep and long for affection which 
was devoted, and unchangeable, and unexact- 
ing—such, for example, as Job had ventured 
to hint he carried about with him, ready for 
her acceptance, She fell into the habit of 
wasting the midnight gas in poring over 
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poetry and novels ‘pertaining to, “ love that 
eannot die,” thwarted attachments and run- 
away matches. Under these circumstances, 
and possessing a fair share of engaging quali- 
ties, a lover would be pretty sure to win, 


Marion’s admirer was not remarkable for 
either personal or intellectual endowments. 
If we sum up the former, we find them to con- 
sist in a beauteous moustache, upon which its 
owner placed great reliance and expended his 
cash at the barber’s freely. 

A good deal of time wasted away and still 
Job was unable to perceive that in his love 
affair any material advantage was gained. It 
would not do to let things go on so much 
longer. He knew well it was. not safe to 
make a formal declaration yet; but while he 
waited, content to receive the smiles of the 


angelic girl, some one else might carry off 


the prize, leaving poor Job, if possible, in a 
more deplorable strait than even bis ancient 
namesake. ~ 

Mr. Dowley shut himself in his chamber 
and smoked cigars till his landlady prophesied 
he would evaporate in the smoke thereof, and 
all his fellow-boarders set it down for a fact 
that Miss Orville had jilted him. Mr. Dow- 
ley was devising ways and means. Mr. Dow- 
ley knew a thing or two. He could afford to 
be misinterpreted. 

How would it do to affect illness, and have 
Miss Orville sent for? Seeing him on the 
threshold of eternity, might not her precious, 
waxen heart melt sufficiently to allow his 
image to be surely impressed thereon? When 
her blessing appeared about to take its flight, 
it would brighten to her vision, according to 
the poet, giving him the opportunity of mak- 
ing the demand with a fair prospect of imme- 
diate surrender. 

_He turned to the glass. His face was nat- 
urally florid, and under the present excitement 
of wrestling with circumstances, seemed 
kindling into a blaze. In vain he dropped 
his jaw and made pap of his cheeks, trying to 
look cadaverous—any fool would have de- 
tected the sham. It was discouraging, but it 
has already been sald that Job Dowley was 
perseverance personified. — 

He resumed his seat and lighted another 
cigar. In a moment his perplexity vanished. 
There were fevers—very respectable disease, 
to be had at short notice—fiorid face no ob- 
jection. The malady of all others to which 
he seemed adapted. He resolved to have a 
fever—a genuine typhoid, and no hypocritical 
pretence, which at the best might not succeed. 
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the glorious results which were to 
w, he could afford a first-class article. 
His room was in the third story. It wasa 


windy winter’s night, with the thermometer 
within whispering distance of zero, and the 


moon careering in the clekr heavens as glit- 
tering white as a bride in tulle, satin and 
diamonds. Unable to keep off the shivers, 
Dowley had rung for the fire-boy three times 
in as many hours; and while the latter heap- 
, ed coal on the grate, the former heaped mal- 
edictions on the grinning, woolly head. This 
was previous to Job’s fever attack. 

The wind had risen higher; it rattled and 
shook and rocked whatever it came in con- 
tact with, But its violence bore hardly a 
comparison to the force of Job’s determination. 
The lower sash of his window was raised and 
a pair of nude feet thrust unflinehingly across 
the sill, the nucleus of the coveted fever. The 
residue of Mr. Dowley lay back in his chair, 
smiling benignly as the shadows of coming 
events passed before his mental vision, seem- 
ing intensely real. 

He drew a deep inspiration. “Ah, my 
Marion !—my angel !—why does fhe not come 
to me ?” 

Affecting the treble he answered himself— 
“Tam here, Jobie—your own Marion is by 
your side, holdin’ on to the bedpost with both 
hands, the better to bear the anguish of me 
heart. Don’t die, wont you? Say quick!” 

Job, deliriously—* What for should I say 


quick? You aint got to give your answer to 


* that member of the Suffolk bar your blasted 


brother-in-law is so anxious (or haint you 
seen it in that light?) to smuggle into your 


‘good graces? I say, you aint got to decide 


on it to-night, eh? O Marion! Marion!— 
you never loved me twopence worth—no, you 
didn’t—and let me tell you now, as one speak- 
ing out of his coffin, it’s your indifference has 
fetched me to this. That's what’s the 
matter.” 

Marion, in irrepressible agony—* Jobie 
mine, how kin you talk that fashion! I’ve 
loved ye from time immemorial, and shall 
continner on for everlasting. This ’ere aint no 
time to deny it. I was only bashful, like any 
other young and lovely maiden, but if it aint 
too late, I’m willin’, and more too. For my 
sake, Job beloved, shake off this viprous 
typhoid which cruelly seeketh to usher you 
into kingdom come, and then if I aint as 
good as my word, jes’ tell me on’t. Wunst 
back fn your boots, we’ll make tracks for the 
minister’s, and my brother-in-law and the 
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member of the bar aforesaid, go to pot!” 

It is but just to state that this dialogue 
which Job held with himself, was reported by 
some half a dozen listeners outside the door, 


including the boarding-mistress and the fire- 
boy, a freed slave from “Old Virginny,” all 
of whom, while varying in diction, gave sub- 
stantially the same account. 

Job here raised his head and glanced 
through the whitened pane, to see how his 
feet prospered. His toe nails appeared to be 
edged with frost, and in fact the entire feet 
looked very much like a couple of eccentric 
loaves of wedding cake. But he was not 
yet sure whether they were done enough. 
He was in hopes he began to feel a stricture 
in the throat; and certainly he did, with 
only a reasonable effort, cough very 
phantly. 

The treble tones were heard again, but Job 
interrupted himself with a sneeze, then he 
snuffed and tried whether he could say Mar- 
ton, and found to his delight that it sounded 
like—Barryodd. There could be no mistake 
now, he was catching cold sweetly. 

The bell rang sharply. Job did not hear 
it, since he bad basiness of more importance 
to attend to, but it was the second application 
which had been made at the house to the 
same end. The Irish servant came bouncing 
up stairs. 

“By my sowl,” she gulped out, “ it’s the 
perlice this time, and he axed to know was it 
& corraps that’s crapin’ out backwards out 
of the windy in the third stowry, and he reck- 
oned it mought be a new style of layin’ out, 
but yez betther be takin’ it in, and if the dead 
man didn’t objict to the tratement, he should.” 

Biddy thus informed her mistress, who was 
looking through the keyhole into Mr. Dow- 
ley’s room, and the mistress gave the order 
for the door to be broken in. Crash, smash, 
and Job Dowley recalled his abused feet, 
finding them very convenient to stand upon 
when confronting the excited crowd that 
blocked up the doorway. 

* I'd like to know what's all this,” exclaim- 
ed the mutven-x{ the perlice comin’ to this 
house—” 

“I will es said her 
boarder, fiercely. “If you can’t permit a 
gentleman to pare his toe nails by mooulight, 
why, madam, there are other boarding houses 
in this city—that’s all. 

The threat was effectual; the landlady 
withdrew her forces, tittering as they went, 
and Job was alone with his disappointment, 


cage. 


“It’s no use,” he 
never enjoy sickness, be it ever so severe, in 
this abominable nest of busybodies.” 


Suddenly he paused, “There, I know 
what I'll do; at last I’ve hit on ‘the very 
thing. I'll get garroted—blame me if I 
don’t! It has every advantage—is popular 
and tremendously exciting, and is sooner 
over than fever. If that doesn’t fire her 
heart, it must be incombustible.” 

He dressed himself and rushed down stairs 
and into the street. How terrifically cold it 
was! He felt all over like an ice-house, but 
his feet especially, from their previous disci- 
pline, were so horribly stiff and clumpy he 
would have bantered a Chinese female to 
swap, and afford to pay boot. They appeared 
to operate on the rotary principle, the in- 
step performing for the sole as often: as any 
way. They slewed round like a boy’s sled, 
and Job had hard work to tell which way he 
was coasting. 

Under these difficulties he struck for the 
North End as the locality most propitious to 


his purpose. The inténse cold had frozen the 
streams of humanity in their beds—or other 
indoor refuge—so that, being almost alone on 
the street, he stood an excellent chance of 
getting served to a garrote without unreason- 
able delay—except indeed—which might 
Heaven forbid!—the garroting fraternity 
themselves should be frozen in likewise, In 
the latter case he would have to give up 
fever and garroting together, as alike in- 
feasible. 

His beaver was beaten down hard over his 
eyes, so as to resist the rude snatches of 
Boreas. A large pocket-book, plumped in- 
vitingly out with yellow wrapping paper, was 
carried in his hand, and appeared to be used 
as a balance weight in helping its owner 
maintain the perpendicular along the slippery 
sidewalk. 

But reaching a corner and coming sudden- 
ly in contact with the full foree of the windy 
current, Mr. Dowley was swept off his awk- 
ward feet and fell. The edgestone, having no 
conscience in the matter of not hitting a man 
when he’s down, gave him a free blow across 
the forehead and nose, and the effect was like 
pulling the cork out of a bottle of claret and 
turning it bottom upward. 

Groaning with pain, but soothing himself 
with the murmured name of Marion, Job 
struggled partly up, slipped again upon his 
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hands and knees, falling hard; his coat-tails 
flew up in the wind, which using them fora 
sail, drifted him into the middle of the street. 
There, after sprawling a moment, he sueceed- 
ed in recovering bis base. 

_ A cold-judging world ts extremely Hable to 
‘confound faults with misfortunes; it is for- 
‘tunate, therefore, when we are not obliged to 
let the world into our personal and private 
affairs unreservedly. Our hero recognized 
this truth in looking around to see whether 
anybody had witnessed his predicament. It 
Jost then occurred to him, that here was cap- 
ital complete for his enterprise—in plainer 
‘terms, that he had been sufficiently garroted 
for all practical purposes, and fis nose would 
farnish the evidence. The thought was 


As I have sald, he looked around to see 
who might be looking. People always do, 
when they slip in the street. On either hand 
he saw rows of lighted mansions, carefully 
drawn curtains separating their inmates from 
the scenes without. A single human figure 
appeared in sight, and that only a queer, 
muffied-up little thing—some homeless beg- 
gar—shrinking at the foot of a flight of steps 
leading to one of the carved and ornamental 
portals. Our hero congratulated iimself, and 
applying his handkerchief to his wounded 
countenance, staggered over to the pitiful 
little wanderer, who shrank closer in the 
corner of the frozen granite at his approach. 

ibaa sis, would you like to earn a 


“A shilling, sir?” shiveringly. — 
“Yes,a whole shilling. Does it seem so 
much 


lower over her poor hands and trying to warm 
them with her breath. “I’m an orphan—I’ve 
neither father nor mother.” 

“Nor any home, I suspect. Never mind, I 
want you to do an errand which will take 
you only a few minutes, and here’s a shilling 


for your reward. Do you know the streets 
about here?” 


stained handkerchief. “I wish you to go to 
No. 40, B—— street, and ask for Miss Orville 
—don’t let the servants turn you away, and 
don’t consent to do the errand to any one 
else, but persevere and see the young 

“ Have you?” astonishment mingled with 
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Year in her voice. “ But who shall I say you 
are?” 

“Job Dowley—you wont forget the name ?” 

“No, I wontDobe Jowley,” returned the 
beggar. “And Ill go quick.” 

“As to that,” sald Dowley, “I want 
0 get home. I wouldn’t like the young lady 
to arrive at my boarding-house first. Now 
remember—No. 40 B—— street—Miss Or- 
ville—Mr. Dowley garroted. Make no mis- 
takes.” 

* He dropped the shilling on the child's lap, 
and with all the impetus at command, hurried 
towards his boarding-house. All was quiet, 
and he reached the third story and his own 
room unmolested and unobserved. There he 
up for two full hours in momentary 
of a call from his adored Marion. 
But the door-bell seemed a dumb-bell and 
gave out no urgent summons; Mr. Dowley 
was forced to conclude that on account of the 
lateness of the hour and the depression of the 
mereury, Miss Orville was not coming. 

‘That she would hasten to him next morn- 
ing and no earthly power could hinder, he felt 
certain. He imagined the sweet girl at that 
very moment sleepless and agitated for his 
sake; and how naturally would follow his 
declaration of love and her promise to be his 
forever and forever. With a sigh at being 
compelled to wait ever so short a time, Mr. 
Dowley went to bed. 

Morning came. It brought no fair lady to 
her wounded knight, but it did bring a letter 
superseribed in Marion’s own hand. Very 
likely then her brother-in-law had forbid her 
coming. Never mind; the fact of the dear, 
precious missive sufficiently proved that the 
effort to bring on a crisis had not been in 
vain. It would be neither strange nor in- 
delicate if, in this emergency, Marion should 
have here confessed her attachment, with a 
“come and take me.” Job’s devoted seat of 
life beat ecstatically as he drew the letter from 
itsenvelope. It read as follows: 

“No. 40 B—— st., Friday morning. 

“Mr. DowLey:—Until last night, what- 
ever other charges were preferred against 
you, I had never had reason to suspect your 
temperance principles. If you happen to 
have any recollection of staggering and finally 
falling in C—— street, about ten o'clock, I 
may save myself the trouble of describing 
that scene to you. However that may be, I 
am satisfied you could not have observed the 
sleigh that the moment after you left, drew 
up at the steps where you had negotiated with 


eheering. 
= _ “I ean’t remember when anybody ever 
a gave me that money,” she replied, bending 
“© yes sir. Are you mueh hurt?” 
“Qonfoundedly.” With a look at his blood- ' 
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the beggar and orphan, nor the hand that 
plucked up this poor ontcast and plumped 
her under the buffalo robes, between an ani- 
mated pair, who thus brought her to this 
their home, and hers. 

“Lest even now you may be slow to iden- 
_ tify your errand girl, I proceed to explain. 
I had attended a fair in the evening with my 
aunt, The closing scene of the entertainment 
was a tableau in which I represented a gipsy 
queen. Without any change of costume 
returned to my aunt’s house, where we 
just entered, when I peeped out again to see 
if Charley and Mary were coming from their 
ride—for they had engaged to call precisely 
at ten to take me home. Thus it chanced I 
was a witness to your garroting! Seeing.is 


think of endowing the Home for Little 
Wanderers, with. the shilling you oe 
Job Dowley took the blood-stained hand- 
kerchief from under his pillow and cast it on 
the fire. He had meant it to create a sen- 
sation; it created only a blaze, A fortnight 
and more elapsed before he left his room; he 
was said to be suffering from chilblains— 
doubtless the fact, And he had a bruised 
forehead, spotted with all the hues of the dy- 
ing dolphin, and his nose was sadly out of joint. 
Job has since seen Marion only once, He 
was passing her home, just as the young lady 
came down the steps and was. handed intoa 
sleigh by “the member of the Suffolk bar.” 
If her friends will refrain from favoring it too 


believing. Yours finally, MaBzion. particularly, this in all probability may prove 


amatch . 


“P. B-—It may concern you to know I 
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BY EMMA F. PRADT. 


There’s a sadness and longing in my heart, to-night, 
As I sit dreaming alone, in the dim firelight ; 
While the tidal waves, like fleecy snow, 

Break on the beach, with a rythmic flow; 
- And a phantom host from the land NEVERMORE 
Glides silently in at my lone room door. 

I check my heart-sobs, as the train glides by— 
Lingering tenderly, silently by— 
There’s one mid the throng with soft dark hair, 
. Parted away from her brow, smooth and fair. 

O! L long to caress her; I long, but in vain; 

And she passes away, with the phantom train. 

I once thought her mine, for always to love, 

And fold to my breast, like a frail, helpless dove; 
And fondly I pressed the dear form to my heart, 
Never dreaming that I from my baby could part. 
O! how white grew our lips as she sped away! 

How our hearts wildly beat at the break of that day! 
As the “ boatman ” sped to the further shore, 

And bore our sweet pet to the land Nevermore, 
Next comes my mother, in garments of snow; 

Her voice falls on my ear so tender and low, 

Like the sound of the sea in its pale-tinted shell, 

Or the sad moaning chime of the evening bell, 

Till her accents of love are lost in the roar 

Of the surf, as it breaks on the pebbly shore. 

And onward they go, with an echoless tread, 

This angelic throng, whom we speak of as dead. 
They pass from my sight like a beautiful dream— 
Like the flower borne past on the breast of the stream; — 
And I sadly sigh, when the vision is o'er: 

“Ah! when shall I reach that fair land Nevermore ?” 
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“ Prrsonat.—If the young lady, who be- 
friended a traveller during the terrible storm 
of the night of July 20th 1860, will send her 
address to O. C. , Box 2215 New York, stating 
all the particulars attending that circum- 
stance, she will hear of something greatly to 
her advantage.” 

“A singular advertisement, is it not, girls ?” 
exclaimed Norton Peebles, laying down the 
paper from which he had just read the above, 
and turning to look at his sister and cousin, 
who sat at a little distance from him, busily 
engaged with their needle-work. , 


“ Very; but then I don’t know that it isany 


stranger than that you should be perusing that 
column,” laughed Miss Stewart. “I thought 
that gentlemen like you left all such things to 
the attention of the curious fair ones, who 
have nothing better to do than to wonder and 
speculate with regard to the meaning of just 
such notices as that.” 

“TI beg your pardon, my dear cousin; but 
your last sentence justifies my selection. How 
did I know, never having heard you express 
your opinion before, but that I was reading to 
those very young ladies of whom you have 
spoken ?” 

“Norton Peebles, your impudence is only 
equalled by your obtuseness. I think that 
your mother must want you ; although unfitted 
to give parlor entertainments, you can perhaps 
be of assistance where brains are not required.” 

“O, Flo, Filo! Nature gave you little too 
much tongue; but there, there! keep that vial 
of wrath until the next time. Iam going 
row.” And with a low laugh, and eyes that 
spoke volumes of admiration for his beautiful 
cousin, the young man passed out, closing the 
door after him. 

“ Christie, dear, your brother is a very ill- 
behaved creature,” pouted Miss Stewart. “ Let 
me see, we are not really connected, are we? 
Well then, I believe that I will never call him 
cousin again. Would that trouble him, do you 
think ?” 

“On the contrary,I fancy that he would 
much prefer that you wouldn't,” rejoined her 
companion, with a smile so significant, that 
the dark eyes, which had flashed wide open 
at first, with a question in their lustrous depths, 
drooped now, and the roses sprang full-blos- 
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BY SABAH A. SOUTHWORTH. 


somed into the rounded cheeks. It was only 
for an instant, though. The next, and every 
trace of emotion had passed from the proud 
face, and she said, ironically: 

, “Is the desire to compliment a ruling pas- 
sion in your family? or have you only been 
taking lessons in the art ?” 

“My dear Flora, if I have any particular 
tendency that way, it is all owing to you ;” re- 
torted Miss Peebles, with a defiant shake of 
her golden head; “ but,” taking up the paper 
which her brother had thrown down, “ I don’t 
care now to discuss your merits as a teacher, 


or my progress asa pupil, for I have some- 


thing vastly more interesting with which to 
engage your attention. Is your ladyship 
listening? Well then, what shall you say, 
when. I tell you that I have the vanity to be- 
lieve that I am the person referred to in this 
advertisement, which you and Norton consider 
so exceedingly 

* You? Christie!” 

“Yes, But there, don’t wear that look, 
until you know my reasons for the faith which 
isin me. After hearing them, if you do not 
take the same view of the matter that I do, 
why then, most honored cousin, trusting to 
your superior judgment, we will drop the 
subject at once and forever,” 

“Allow me to suggest a better way; never 
take it up, and thus obviate the necessity of 
laying it down,” said Flora. 

* O, you ineredulons creature ! but I see how 
itis. You are thinking about that clause, 
that speaks of informing me of something 
greatly to my advantage, and it has made you 
decidedly envious. 0, Flo, Flo! I did not 
dream that of you.” 

“ Christie Peebles! if you have anything to 
tell, pray commence, otherwise I shall leave 
you to your own reflections, and that too very 
soon,” cried Flora, in mock wrath. 

“ Then you are really beginning to be envi- 
ous ?” returned her impertarbable cousio, with 
a mischievous sparkle in her blue eyes. “ Well, 
my dear, that was all that was lacking; so I 
will now proceed, I presume that you may 
have heard me speak of my father’s sister, Mrs. 
Harrison, who lives in Seatonville. Well, last 
July, I went to make ber a long-promised 
visit, and it so happened that the very next 
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night after my arrival, Uncle Luke brought 
in a letter from Cousin Amy, who had then 
been a wife for two years, and who resided in 
Groton, about fifty miles from her girlhood’s 
home, in which she playfully informed them 
of the fact, which I don’t suppose they had 
ever forgotten, as she was their youngest and 
darling, that the twentieth of that month was 
her birthday, and that she and her husband 
had concluded to celebrate that important 
event by having a sort of a family party, but 
that the whole affair would be incomplete, and 
she should be inconsolable, if her parents per- 
mitted any obstacle to stand in the way of 
their being present. 

“Aunt Louisa’s face was radiant when she 
had finished reading. the letter, and though 
Uncle Luke pished and poohed, it was very 
evident that he was full as well pleased as his 
wifey as for me I was delighted, for I had 
never seen Cousin Amy in her new home. 
Besides there was a baby Bertha there, whose 
praises auntie had sung so much, that I really 
did not know which I longed to behold the 
most, the mother or child. 

“I thought that night, like the veriest 
school-girl, that the twentieth would never 
come; but there were so many pleasant walks 
and drives about Seatoniville, to say nothing 
of the amusements to be found within doors, 
that the days never lagged; so at last the 
nineteenth dawned, while I was speculating 
whether a fortnight had really elapsed since 
the reception of Amy’s letter. Now as luck 
would have it, instead of sitting in the house 
that day, like a reasonable créature and dream- 
ing of the morrow, I went roaming through 
the woods in search of flowers, and in some 
unaccountable way found a cold; at least I 
never could understand it, although aunt said, 
if I slipped into the brook and wet my feet, 
and heated and tired then sat down in the 
Hollow and went to sleep, never waking until 
the dew began to fall, it was not surprising 
that I could not raise my head from the pillow 
the next morning. At any rate, I was in that 
predicament, whatever caused it, and when I 
heard the carriage that was to convey uncle 
and aunt to the depot, moving down the drive, 
if I had not remembered that I had been wear- 
ing long dresses for several years, I verily be- 
lieve that I should have eried, I was so disap- 
pointed. Well, ‘it is an ill wind that blows 
nobody any good;’ so now perhaps my reward 
is coming.” 

“What! for wetting your feet, and going 
to sleep in the Hollow?” 


“Flo, your remarks are superfluous. Well, 
as I was saying, uncle and aunt went away, 
although the latter at first insisted upon re- 
maining at home, but I would not hear to that, 
painting Amy’s disappointment in as pathetic 
strains as my aching head would allow, until 
she finally consented to go. The next few 
hours, devoted to dozing as they were, are not 
particularly interesting; but the afternoon 
found me so much better, that I got up and 
dressed, and then staggered downstairs. The 
parlor was so cool and pleasant, and the pillow 
on the lounge looked so inviting, that I think 
I must have taken it all for an invitation to 
walk into dreamland. At all events, when I 
entered the room, the earth seemed delighted- 
ly resting in the arms of that golden summer 
day. The next I knew, frowns had taken the 
place of smiles, forked lightnings played over 
the affrighted hills and vales,and the wind 
moaned around the house like some hunted 
creature, vainly seeking for an entrance. At 
last the heavens were rent in twain, and the 
rain descended, not in pattering drops, softly 
and sadly, but in great sheets, flercely and 
grandly. Just as I had seated myself at the 
window for a full enjoyment of the scene, the 
bell at the side entrancerang. Thinking that 
the sound might not penetrate into the kiteh- 
en by reason of the fury of the elements with- 
out, I sprang to answer the summons myself, 
bat reached the hall only in time to hear the 
presiding genius of the basement say, as she 
coolly shut the door in the face of whoever 
was desirous of obtaining admittance: 

“*We don’t take in beggars hore. Go to 
the stable if you want shelter; although a 
wetting wont do the likes of you any hurt.’ 

“*Whiy, Nanny! I cried, shocked at the 
idea of her turning even a dog away in sucha 
storm as that,and under the influence of that 
feeling I thrust her aside, not very gently per- 
haps, and opening the door, called to the wo- 
man to come back. No wonder you start, for 
@ woman it was, and an aged one too. You 
may be sure that the sight of her gray hairs 
did not make me any the less indignant at my 
aunt’s maid, who moved about the room scowl- 
ing upon the stranger and muttering what she 
should do when Mrs. Harrison returned; but 
I passed by both her and her remarks with 
lofty indifference. 

“ Here justice to the girl demands I should 
say that such fits of ill-hamor as this were 
really quite unusual with her. I learned after- 
wards that my ramble of the previous day had 
not only brought me a disappointment, but 
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her also, for my aunt had promised her as 
mueh asa week before, that this time should 
be hers to'spend with a sick sister, and she had 
no thought, that it was all her own fault, te 
keep her quiet,as had. However, as she had 
made no complaints, I was all unconscious 
that I had been the means of depriving her of 
any pleasure, so that when I entered the 
kitchen two or three hours later, and heard 
her saying— there, it has stopped raining, 
and I should advise you to be tramping—’ I 
did not know that it was the feelings arising 
from her disappointment that were thus find- 
ing vent on the traveller, and so looked to 
see what manner of creature she was. In the 
meantime, the woman exclaimed : 

“* Will not the young lady let me remain 
here to-night ?” 
“Nanny was to all appearances perfectly 


“« "Phat she wont! not if I know it. Didn't 
she take you out of the storm, and dry and 
feed you? Well, I shouldn’t think that you 
would have the face to ask for anything more. 
If you have money you can move along up to 
the hotel, where they make a business of tak- 
ing lodgers, which we don’t; if not, you can 
sleep by the roadside, not a new bed I'll 
warrant.’ 

** You have said enough, girl! I will go.’ 

* The voice was hard and stern, and I im- 
agined that the fires of youth, long smoulder- 
ing, blazed again in the large, dark eyes. 

“*Indeed! you will not, my good woman!’ 
T answered, coming out from the darkness in 
which I was standing. ‘To be sure, the first 
violence of the storm has passed, but the 
elouds are still black aud ‘heavy, and it will 
undoubtedly continue to rain, at intervals, all 
the evening; but even if it were otherwise, I 
should never think of sending you out to walk 
over a strange road af this hour; so you may 
resume your seat by the fire,or if you are 
quite dry and comfortable, you can eome into 
the sitting-room with me.’ 

“ The flush faded from the aged face, and the 
anger died out of the strange eyes,as she 
listened to my words, and now she opened 
her lips to speak, but Nanny was before her. 

“*I don’t know who was left in charge of 
things here, Miss Peebles,’ she vociferated, 
‘but this I do know, and that is, that Lam not 
going to stay here, to wake up in the morning 
and find myself dead and the house robbed; 
so if you choose to keep that street tramp, 
why then I will just bid you good-by.’ 
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“*Very well, Nanny! I anewered, with 
more nonchalance than I really felt, for the 
prospect.of being alone in the house with a 
stranger was not particularly gratifying. 

“*T should think it was all but that,’ she re- 
torted, with increased insolence; ‘ however, 
if your aunt finds.no fault with your actions, 
I don’t know that it is any of my business 
what you do.’ 

“4h fact that you had better remember, 
when you wish to speak again, I replied, 
walking away to the sitting-room. 

“*My dear, young lady! I really believe 
that the most sensible thing that I can do is 
to accept the girl’s advice to move on, espec- 
jally if my remaining here is going to incon- 
venience you in any way, either now, or in 
the future,’ exclaimed my singular guest, as 

“* Indeed, I shall not let you eee: this 
house to-night, as I told you a little while 
sinee,’ I rejoined; ‘and with regard to the 
consequences arising from a common act of 
humanity, I beg you will feel no uneasiness, 
for in giving you shelter and food, I am only 
doing what I know my aunt would heartily 
approve of.’ 

** Thank you! ther I will say no more, but, 
for the kindness which you have displayed in 
spite of the unnatural position in which I have 
been placed, believe me,I am exceedingly 
grateful.’ 

“I was ata little loss waderstend that 
speech, the more so as she relapsed icto utter 
silence after it. Well, to make along story 
short, she staid that night, and the roof was 
still over our heads in the morning, and, most 
astonishing thing of all, Nanny continues to 
be a fixture in my aunt’s kitchen to this day.” 

“ Quite an adventure upon my word, Chris- 
tie, especially if this advertisement does have 
reference to it, as I almost begin to believe it 
has; but did you learn the woman’s name, 
and where she was from? Such information 
may be useful to you now.” 

“ Unfortunately I did not. In fact, I hardly 
liked to make any inquiries, for fear of being 
considered impertinent, for as I told you be- 
fore, she was something of a puzzle to me. 
There was a certain dignity about her which 
was searcely in keeping with her poor apparel, 
and the circumatance of her travelling thus” 
strangely.” 

“After all, Christie, we may be making a 
mountain out.of a mole-hill. O, by the way, 
did you miss anything after she left ?” 
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: thunder-struck at this question, but soon 
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“Why, Flo! you are as bad as Nanny. I 
tell you she wasn’t a thief: I lost a photo- 
graph, though, about that time, one that I had 
had colored expressly for Lena Edwards, and 
I have wondered sometimes if she didn’t take 
that; but what do you think, cousin mine, 
shall I address this wonderful O. C., or not?” 

“T really hardly know what to advise you; 

unless indeed, I suggest the propriety eee 
consulting your brother ?” 

“ What! ask Norton? Why, you are crazy, 
Flo. Didn’t I wait with commendable pa- 
tience for bim to leave the room, before I even 
breathed a syllable by which he could infer 
that I was interested in that advertisement in 
any way whatever? O, I tell you! cousins 
and gentlemen friends are all very well, but 
when you come to bring the creatures into 
any nearer relation, they soon gravitate into 
a position where the one word torment is the 
only appellation sufficiently expressive. Why 
my dear, if I should write to this mysterious 
O. C., and then nothing come of. it, that meek- 
faced brother of mine would never find any- 
thing so interesting to converse about, as this 
same ‘ personal’ refreshing my memory every 
day of the week, and that too, at the most in- 
convenient times and places. No; I have no 
desire to come under the head of Norton's 
‘amusing phenomena,’ in this matter, at least. 
Have you any other suggestionto make, Fio ?” 

“No! I am completely annihilated! Not 
expecting so violent a storm, I have only 
strength to gasp out, follow your own sweet 
will, your secret is safe with 
me.” 

“Hum! very pretty hand- writing, upon my 
word, and the right girl too, I guess. Christie 
Peebles! yes, that’s*the name. Well, now I 
must go and see Stone.” And Orlando Col- 
grove kicked off his slippers with great anima- 
tion, sent his choice Havana, half consumed, 
spinning like a small rocket into the grate, 
and the next instant was the elegant gentle- 
man walking down Broadway, bowing and 
smiling right and left. 

It was a snug, pleasant place, that office of 
Victor Stone’s; but then, how could it be 
otherwise, with its bright anthracite fire, and 
the plants in the window, to say nothing of 
the sunshine flooding the room with its amber 
light, lying like bars of gold on the floor, 
gilding the books in their neat cases, kissing 
the flowers, and resting lovingly on hair like 
ripples of glossy jet, which the owner brushed 
carelessly back, as he bent with renewed in- 


terest over the ponderous volume before him. 
Indeed, so completely absorbed was he, that 
the quick step ascending the stairs failed to 
attract his attention, and the rap upon the 
door was twice repeated, before he aroused 
sufficiently to bid the impatient applicant 
enter. 

“Ah, Colgrovo: is it you ?” he exclaimed, as 
that gentleman walked into the room. “ Well, 
what news do you bring ?” 

“The much desired, the long looked for in- 
telligence that kindness is about to receive its 
reward. In other words, my dear fellow, my 
advertisement has reached the hay-mow, and 
found the identical needle ; but there”—tossing 
a letter down upon the table—*read that, 
and you will have the whole thing in a nut- 
shell.” 

“ Stoekton, Seatonville and Christie Peebles. 
Why, how stupid I have been not to recognize 
that name before. I thought that it had a 
strangely familiar sound, but try as hard as I 
could, I found it impossible to locate it, but 
taken now in connection with the towns, it is 
all clear. Well, well! to think that she should 
have been the young _ Singular, upon 
my word.” 

Have you really been acquainted with the 
fortunate fair one all this time, and never let 
on?. You are a smart lawyer,I declare.” 

“ Unintentionally so in this case, Colgrove. 
The fact is,I am as much astounded atthe 
discovery as you are, but I expect the girl in 
question is really the cousin of my brother's 
wife, for Seatonville is where Amy’s parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Harrison, reside, and she has an 
uncle by the name of Peebles living at Stock- 
ton. As I said before, it is strange that I never 


“once thought of that family through all this 


affair, but I really didn’t.” 

“A singular instance of forgetfulness, any- 
way,” responded his companion, moodily kick- 
ing the grate with his foot. Then suddenly 
raising his head, he added, “ look here, Stone, 
you and I had better have an understanding, 
so as not to interfere with each other. Are 
you sweet on this young lady ?” 

“Never having seen Miss Peebles, I can 
hardly be said to be very deeply in leve with 
her,” replied Victor Stone, rather haughtily, 
a scariet flush mounting to his very brow. 

“Ah! then you are not acquainted with 
her? Well, my dear fellow, I am very glad to 
hear it, for to tell the truth, it is my intention 
to make this kind-hearted, pretty Christie Mrs- 
Orlando Colgrove, and as I like you, I should 
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‘ 
hate to cross your path in any way, although 
I must say that I am not generally so regard- 
ful of other men’s feelings in such matters.” 

“Indeed! then your considerate tenderness 
in relation to me should call forth the highest 
expressions of gratitude, but, unhappily, on 
such occasions speech always fails me. IL 
would suggest, however, that in making known 
to Miss Peebles the high honor that you in- 
teud to confer upon her, you should not be too 
precipitate, for a sudden realization of such 
disiuterested kindness might completely over- 
whelm her.” 

For one moment, the astonishing thought 
that his companion might possibly be ridicu- 
ling him struggled for admittance into the 
brain of Mr. Colgrove, but the face beiore him 
was 80 grave, that he banished the would-be 
intruder, saying presently, with a light laugh, 
and a complacent stroking of his moustache: 

“ Really, Stone, there might be danger of 
it, but Limagine that there is more than one 
girl who would not ask for anything better 
than to be overwhelmed in that way. Ha) 
ha!” 

Something very like the word “ puppy,” 
formed itself on Victor Stone’s lips, but he 
walked to the window and back, and then 
quietly remarked, with just a little elevation 
of the brows: 

“ Christie Peebles may be somewhat differ- 
ent from those young ladies who have occupied 
your attention in the past.” 

“ Well, I hope to goodness that she is, and 
between you and I, Stone, if she will wait un- 
til I have fairly asked the question before she 
says ‘ yes? I shall think a great deal more of 


“ IT should presume so; but, my poor fellow, 


have you really been troubled much in that © 


way ?” 

- * You needn't laugh; a hundred thousand 
dollars isn’t to be sneezed at, as any one of the 
fair creatures will tell you, if they speak their 
honest thoughts, and when things get to such 
& pass that a fellow can’t even look ata girl, 
without her or some of her friends running 
away with the notion that he has selected her 
for his wife, I assure you that it is, to say the 
least, slightly annoying.” 

. © Distressing, I should call it. What a pity 
that your aunt could not have foreseen this 
one trial that the possession of her property 
has brought you. Ah! in the midst of all her 
eccentricities, she really had too kind a heart 
to ever willfully endanger your peace of mind 
in this way.” 
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“ Q, for that matter, I would not have you 
suppose that I consider myself as entirely 
wanting in attractions. Ah! the dear crea- 
tures do not look altogether to property, for 
sometimes they have been known wo prefer a 
finé-looking, agreeable man, without a cent, 
to one who could lay any amount of riches at 
their feet; but when an individual appears 
among them, in whom is combined all these 
desirable qualifications, it is not surprising 
that there should be a little fluttering, to say 
nothing of an occasional envious twinge, and 
some heart-burnings, and these feelings are 
not wholly confined to the feminine creation, 
either.” 

“Dear me, Colgrove; if I really believed 
that my presence was so dangerous to the 
peace of a community, I should think that the 
quicker I died or married, and so relieved 
everybody's suspense, the better. Indeed! I 
should feel that my duty was entirely unper- 
formed uatil I had done one or the other, aud 
that too utterly regardless of any mere per- 
sonal feeling; for what is one individual's 
happiness, compared with the wellbeing of a 
whole society ?” 

“ Ha, ha! you are inclined to be facetious, 
I perceive. Die,or get married! Well, old 
fellow, the latter alternative is infinitely the 
more agreeable, so if Miss Christie Peebles 
will have the goodness to mention an early 
day, you will have the pleasure of seeing your 
counsel heeded—a rare circumstance, eh, Stoue 
—and also, of acting in the capacity of grooms- 
man for your humble servant. There, you 
needn’t open your mouth to remonstrate, for 
I have fully determined that no one shall serve 
me on that particular occasion but your fas- 
tidious self.” 

“I beg your pardon, I was not intending to 
decline the honor,” with an emphasis, that, to 
any one but Orlando Colgrove, would have 
seemed scornful. “I only desired to observe, 
that it would be weil for you to make sure of 
your bride, before you entered into any further 
arran ts.” 

“©, there will be no trouble about that, as 
I told you before, but if you still doubt my 
power to conquer, why just wait and see what 
revelation the next few months will make; 
but what’s the matter, Vietor? I declare, if 
you hadn't solemfnly assured me that you 
didn’t know the lady, I should begin to be- 
lieve that you were really interested in that 
quarter.” 

“And so I am; but only in a way that every 
gentleman is, who hears a lady’s name— 
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whether she be a stranger or otherwise—ban- 
died about in this style. Tell me, Colgrove, 
would you dare to come here and talk of a 
sister of mine in this manner, supposing of 
course that I had had the good fortune to 
possess sach an article ?” , 
“ Well, really I don’t know. It would de- 
d in a measure upon what sort of a girl 
If her temper was any- 
thing like her brother’s, I don’t bardly believe 
that I should dare to even think of making her 
my wife, much less to speak of it. Then 
again, if she was desirable in every way, it 
would certainly not be the height of wisdom 
for me to come and inform you of my inten- 
tions with regard to her, for of course you 
would go and tell her, and she would be sure 
to refuse me because she was not first con- 
sulted. Yes; many agirl has spurned a heart 
good and true, as well as a princely fortane— 
both of which she really coveted—simply from 
feelings of pique; but there, Stone, don’t look 
so savage. Hang it all! I don’t mean any dis- 
respect to Miss Peebles; on the contrary, in 
thinking of her as the future Mrs, Colgrove, I 
am paying her the highest compliment that it 
is possible for any woman to receive from one 
of our sex, and nobody but an odd stick like 
you would ever construe it into anythiug else.” 

During the first part of this speech, the flush 
on Victor Stone’s brown cheek had deepened, 
while his eyes flashed ominously, but now he 
burst into a laugh, saying: ° 

“ Softly, softly, my-boy! don’t get excited! 
ldid not intend to impugn your motives at 
all; only E thought that you adopted too con- 
fident a tone, considering that you had never 
even met the lady. How do you know but 
what she is already engaged? Really, Col- 
grove! it strikes me that you have been count- 
- ing your chickens, not only previous to their 
being hatched, but even before the laying of 
the eggs.” And again his merry, ringing 
laugh brimmed the room. 

“A circumstance which, if true, would be 
particularly pleasing to you, I should judge,” 
retorted his companion, gloomily ; but there,” 
—brightening up again—“‘ you don't know 
what remarkable powers of persuasion I pos- 
sess. Hived up here you have no opportunity 
of seeing what a sensation I create among 
stately mamas and their lovely daughters,” 

“ What matters it if I don’t see it, as long as 
I hear all about it from the lips of that modest 
individual himself? O, Orlando Colgrove! 
your organ of self-esteem is alarmingly small. 
Culfivate it, my dear sir, cultivate it,” 


“There you go again. Well, I will not 
quarrel with you, although I must say that 
your mood is a very exasperating one; but, 
bless me! is it two o’clock? Why, I have an 
engagement at this hour; but before I leave 
I guess I will tell you the question that came 
here expressly to ask. I propose going to 
Stockton to-morrow. Can you accompany 
me? As you are the lawyer who drew up 
my aunt’s will, | suppose that you ought to 
be the one to inform the young lady of her 
good fortune.” ' 

“What, with reference to the money and 
the husband both? Ah! the news must be 
broken gently, then.” OTS 

“Now look here, Stone; no more of your 
joking. Enlarge as much as you please upon 
the kindly words and deeds with which ‘she 
won the heart of the most singular old woman 
that ever lived; grow enthusiastic if you like 
over the strange fact, that the two dollars, 
planted by her fiir hands in the pocket of one 
whom she supposed to be a homeless wander-. 
er, if nota beggar, have sprung up, yielding 
now a harvest of ten thousand; but dou't you 
encroach upon my domain, if you value your 
health.” 

“ Really! are you putting on airs already? 
I may say this, but I must not do that ; quite 
tyrannical, upon my word, for one who bas 
yet to obtain the right to utter such savage 
warnings.” : 

“ Nonsense, Stone ; why will you continually 
harp upon that string? 1 declare, I did not 
feel half so eager to make her my wife when 
I came in here, as I do now, and Mrs. Colgrove 
she certainly shall be in less than six months, 
if only to show you that what | will, 1 can do. 
Then we will see which side the laugh wiil 
be on; but there, I must really be going. It 
is all settled, isn’t it? you will be ready to 
start in the morning. What are you lookiag 
at, man? why don’t you speak?” he added, 
as he tarned impatiently upon not receiving 
an answer, and found his friend gazing fixedly 
at him. 

“ Let me see that photograph that you have 
of Miss Peebles,” returned the lawyer, upon 
whom the latter part of his sentence seemed 
to have made no impression. , 

Wonderingly Orlando Colgrove drew from 
an inside pocket the very picture that Christie 
had intended for an entirely different destina- 
tion, and laid it in the young man’s hand, 
For one moment, Victor Stone scanned the 
sweet face earnestly, and then with a sudden 
movement he dashed it down upon the table, 
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erying fiercely, with compressed lips and eyes 
all aflame: 


‘If you win that young creature's affections 
and marry her for any other reason than be- 


companionship 
There! I have now said all that I ever desire 
to say upon the subject, and you can dispose 
of my words as it best suits you. Next week 


heshall be at liberty to accompany you to 
Stockton, provided that you still wish for my 
presence, but it will be utterly impossible for 
me to leave the city to-morrow; and now the 
greatest favor that you can confer upon me is 
to give me the undisturbed possession of my 
own office.” ' 


“Well, Victor Stone, you are, without an 
exception, the strangest man that I ever met. 
Insult me in one breath, and turn me out of 
your room in the next. Was there ever such 
effrontery ? Fortunately for you, I was always 
considered remarkably good-natured, although 
there is a limit even to my forbearance, and 
fearing that you may reach it, if you continue 
_ long in your present mood, I will accept your 
polite invitation to take myself off. O, with 
regard to Stockton ”—pausing with his hand 
on the door—* I am very sorry that you can- 
not go to-morrow. Next week seems far in 
the distance, but the news will keep, I sup- 
pose; and now, you sweet-tempered creature, 
I have the extreme pleasure of bidding you 
farewell, and if there is any grace left in you 
—which by the way, I doubt—you will thank 
your stars that you have passed through this 
interview with no broken bones.” And with 
a laugh that grated rather harshly on the 
nerves of his companion, the young man 
passed from the room, and went singing down 
the stairs. 

For several minutes after the door closed, 
Vietor Stone stood gazing intently into the 
grate, as though striving to elicit from its 
glowing centre some definite information with 
regard to the future, and then with something 
very like a sigh parting his lips, he walked 
away, and seating himself at the table, drew 
the ponderous volyme again before him; but 
somehow its pages did not seem to possess 
their olden charm, for try’as hard as he could 
his thoughts would wander, until at last, with 
a gesture savoring both of disgust and impa- 
tience, he pushed the book from him, and as 
he did so, an expression of mingled delight 
and astonishment passed over his face, banish- 
ing, for the moment, all its weariness and pain, 


for lying there before him with the sunshine 


It was with gentle, almost reverent fingers 
that he raised it now, murmuring, half sadly, 
half mockingly : 

“ O, how little dost thou know of the foolish- 
ness of man, thou pretty inspirer of pleasant 
dreams! Ah! an hour ago I thought that 
Orlando Colgrove was the greatest simpleton 
of my acquaintance, but now, that I realize 
that all my plans for the future bave somehow 
been woven about you, Christie Peebles, and 
then reflect upon the fact that we have never 


met, and that I know nothing of you, save by 
Amy’s representations, 1 am constrained to 
believe that Victor Stone entirely overlooked 
himself, when he thus yielded the palm of 
idiocy to another. I wonder if I expected 
that I had drawn a magic circle around you 
by reason of my thoughts, and that therefore 


all other admirers would keep at a respectful 
distance, and you would wait patiently there- 
in until your destined lord should come to lead 
youforth. Preposterous! Why, I could beat 
my head against the wall in very vexation of 
spirit, but alas! instead of introducing any 
sense into it by such a course, I fear that I 
should let out the little that I now have, and 
Heaven knows that that is unnecessary. I 
have tried to see you, though, Christie Peebles ; 
not very energetically, however, I must con- 
fess, else I should have accomplished it. Well, 
well! what can’t be cured must be endured, 
although it isn’t pleasant to think that perhaps 
I might have remedied it. Another than I, 
thanks to my negligence, will now bear off 
the prize; but that thought does not tend to 
restore my equanimity. In short, as I review 
the part that I have taken in the conversation 
this afternoon, I begin to perceive a striking 
analogy between my feelings and those which 
were supposed to actuate the dog in the 
manger, and—” 

“| say, Stone!” 

He turned with a start, to behold his late 
visitor standing in the doorway. “I beg your 
pardon my dear fellow, for interrupting you 
again,” continued that individual, coming for- 
ward, with a curious gleam in his cold, blue 
eyes; * but the fact is, I have just discovered 
that Miss Peebles’s photograph is among the 
missing, and:thinking that I could not possi- 


bly have dropped it in the street, but must 
have left ithere, I immediately h.stened back. 
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encircling the head like a halo, was Christie 
Peebles’s photograph, just where he had 
; ‘ thrown it, when he turned in such indignant 
. cause you love her, Orlando Colgrove, you wrath upon his boastful visitor. 
— 


Have you seen it? Ah! there it is in your 
vest pocket, as live.” 

“Indeed, Colgrove, you are mistaken,” 
coolly. “ Can’t you tell a young lady’s picture 
from a letter ?” drawing the article forth, “ and 
where are your eyes, boy? for there is the 
damsel now,” stooping, and raising the lovely, 
smiling face from the floor, where it had fallen 
unperceived by both. 

The quiet words and careless, indifferent 


manner of his friend furnished no nourish. 


ment to the suspicion that was struggling for 
existence in the mind of Orlando Colgrove, 
although his countenance wore anything but 
a satisfied look, as he again wended his way 


down the stairs, indulging in the following 
reflections ; 


“Tt is astonishing what an immense amount 
of twisting and turning most people have to 
do ta get out of a tight place, but lawyers are 
highly favored in this respect, or at least they 
seem to be. When was one ever caught ina 


fix, that he did not manage to slip out some 
way, and that too with unruffled plames ?” 


Two months passed; and then all Stockton 
knew, not only that Christie Peebles had be- 
come the fortunate possessor of ten thousand 


dollars, but also the singular circumstances 
attending the bequest. The result was an 
extraordinary addition to the number of in- 
dividuals who had always held that young 
lady in high estimation, and a questioning of 
the motives of that “city popinjay,” as the 
disinterested masculines of the village denom- 
inated our elegant friend, Mr. Colgrove, who 
was now an ardent worshiper at the shrine 
of the fair heiress; but perhaps the most 
marked effect produced by the news was ap- 
parent in the kindness and civility which re- 
assured the most timid beggar, and also in the 
anwonted feasting with which that amazed 
class of individuals was regaled, but, like the 
acts of the girl in the fairy story, who only 
imitated the benevolence of her sister in order 
that she might receive the same reward, these 
ministrations were all in vain, save to the 
weary and starving recipients, for the annals 
of Stockton never recorded another case like 
that of Christie Peebles. 

Four more weeks sped on in their swift 
flight, and then Liberty, crushed by the folds 
of the serpent, uttered one wailing cry, and 


raised her hands in a prayerful appeal, that 
was answered by thousands of brave men, 
among whom were Victor Stone and Norton 
Peebles; but still twirled 


his cane on Broadway, and Jent his ears to 
those who hissed at Symner’s name; but 
talked loudly aad pityingly of their poor mis- 
guided brethren at the South, a company 
which, by the way, he never adverted to in 
Christie's presence, for the flashing eye and - 
heightened color with which she sung the 
“Star Spangled Banner,” and confusion to, all 
traitors, warned the young man that he must 


be very circumspect if he wished to continue 


long in her good graces, although even the 
fear of a rejection by that ardent little patriot, 
and the laughter of his acquaintances in con- 
sequence, could not always restrain him from 
uttering an exultant “I told you so!” when — 
some seemingly overwhelming defeat befell 


the Union arms; but when the cloud drifted 


away—as it was always sure to after a time— 
revealing the stars still shining in their un- 
dimmed brightness, no voice was louder in its 
rejoicings than his; a change of coat, by the 
by, which we grew accustomed to in those 


sorrowful days, as it was a privilege retained 


by abler mea than Orlando Colgrove; to their 
shame be it said. 

Meanwhile, the weeks, freighted with blood 
anil anguish though they were, never paused 
in their rapid flight, until the six months, 
which our millionaire had fancied to be amply 
sufficient time in which to woo and wina 
bride, had nearly expired, and still he had 
made no formal declaration of his love, al, 
though the vigor with which he had proseeu- 
ted his suit, and the encouragement which he 
manifestly received from every member of the 
family, had driven all other contestants from 
the fleld long before; and now it was general- 
ly believed, perhaps even by Christie herself, 
and we will pardon her if she did take a little 
pride in the thought, that a certain young lady 
would in all probability soon become the 
mistress of a Fifth Avenue niansion. 

It was when matters had reached this crisis 
that Flora Stewart wrote to her cousin, desir- 
ing to have the pleasure of her company for a 
short time, an invitation that Christie was not 
slow to accept. And so it happened that one 
day when Orlando Colgrove journeyed to - 
-Stockton with a diamond ring snugly repos 
in his vest pocket, intending to place it u 
the slenderest of white fingers ere the shades 
of night gathered, he was met at the door of 
the Peebles’s mansion by the intelligence that 
bis bird had flown to Woodville, thirty miles 
away. Nothing daunted, he retraced his it 
to the station, and a few hours later stood 
the presence of Christie and her cousin. 
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‘This was his first meeting with Flora Stew- 
art; and here I ain sorry to be obliged to re- 
cord, that before the grace and beauty of this 
new vision his love for Miss Peebles proved 
as vacillating as had his feelings with regard 

“ t@ the old flag. It seemed as if his life was 
ruled by this motto, “ Inconstancy is honorable 
in love and war, if nowhere else.” 

The days grew into weeks, and still Chris- 
tie lingered by her friend, while Orlando Col- 
grove made frequent trips to Woodville, 
ostensibly to see the former, but in reality to 
bask in the smiles of the latter. It was sin- 
gular what an iofiuence, all unconsciously to 
herself, Flora had acquired over him, It was 
her enthusiasin in the cause of Freedom that 
fired his soul with the first real spark of 
patriotic fervor that had ever been kindled 
therein. It was her intense admiration for 
the “boys in blue”—alas! he did not know 
that all her hopes, prayers and fears centered 
around one already in the field—that sent him 
home determined to see those darkly splendid 
eyes flash with delighted surprise, at least, 
and to hear one word of commendation from 
the sweet, coral lips, even at the sacrifice of 
all that his selfishness held dear; and thus it 
happened that the fashionable world rang with 
the extraordinary news that the elegant, ease- 
loving Orlando Colgrove, whose secession pro- 
clivities had been the theme of many tongues, 
had enlisted. Wonder of wonders! 

It was a beautiful evening in the latter 
part of October. that our newly-fledged 
seldier entered the presence of Flora Stewart 
with the intention of telling her of his enlist- 
ment, and also of the love which had revealed 
to him his duty. 

Flora received him very cordially, in fact, 
with so much warmth that his heart was 
moved with a great joy, and in the blissful 
tumult he hardly heard the words that in- 
formed him, that in consequence of a severe 
headache, Miss Peebles had retired to the 
‘quiet of her own room for the night. 
"Seating himself upon the sofa beside Flora, 
he told, in strains that were not wanting in 
eloquence, of the offering that he had that 
‘week made to his country; and she listened, 
as he expected she would, with body bent 
lightly forward, parted lips, flushed cheeks 

and sparkling eyes. 
, “I need not tell you how proud I am of 
‘every man who makes this sacred cause his 
‘own,” she answered, as he finished speaking ; 
“but Lam forgetting Christie; and yet, al- 


though her woman’s heart may shrink, there 


is strength and courage there, that will net 
let her faint or falter when she bids you go.” 

“Christie, Christie, always Christie!” he 
cried, petalantly. “I do not care what she 
thinks, Flora. I only want to please you, my 
beautiful, my darling ;” and then he poured 
into her astonished ears, in words that 
scorched, the story of his love. 

We will drop a veil over that interview, at 
once 80 mortifying to the gentleman, and so 
humiliating to the lady, who sought her room 
half an hour later, with eyes that blazed and - 
cheeks that burned, leaving Orlando Colgrove 
pacing the floor of the parlor, in a rage and 
despair that moved his soul to its very centre. 

“And so this is the end of all my bright 
dreaming!” he murmured, half audibly. “ For 
this I foolishly offered myself asa target for 
rebel bullets, and yet, I wonder if there is any 
extravagance that I would not have commit- 
ted in order to have called her mine? To 
think that I, Orlando Colgroye, who never 
bent the knee to woman before, however much 
I may have fluttered about the silly creatures, 
have been rejected, and that too with a scorn 
and indignation, the remembrance of which 
maddens me. Can it be that I am awake? 
Has this thing happened? She thought that 
I was in love with her baby-faced cousin. 
What an idea! and yet, I suppose that I must 
now marry this same Christie, or become the 
laughing-stock of my acquaintances. Ah! if 
the fellows at the club should once get hold of 
this, I should never be able to raise my head 
again, and it will certainly leak out if I do not 
seal her mouth in some such way as this; but 
to do so I must see Miss Peebles before she 
has an opportunity to say anything to her. 
After that, however, she may tell the little lady 
what she pleases; still, I don’t know but that 
I had better disarm her by addressing a note 
to her, speaking of momentary passion—sus- 
ceptibility to all things beautiful—tife-long re- 
gret for hasty speech—trath and honor very 
precious—renewed attention to the old love 
by way of atonement. By Jove, the very 
thing; and now to my room to indite the 
pathetic epistle. Really, Orlando Colgrove, 
you are coming out shipshape in spite of the 
storm.” And with these words he passed from 
the parlor, leaving it to darkness and repose. 

It was a dull, gloomy morning that ushered 
in the next day, but sad and gray as it was, 
it found one individual, in the person of our 
rejected suitor, who welcomed it eagerly, 
showing his appreciation of its coming, by 
tising and performing a hasty toilet; after 
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which he passed into the hall, and, having 
slipped the note that he had written under the 
door of Flora’s room, descended to the parlor, 
to find, to his great joy and surprise, Christie 
‘Hibstilg at the plano, turning with listless 
fingers, apparently, the pages of a book. 

The sight of her must indeed have wonder- 
fully encouraged him, else he would hardly 
have ventured upon his next movement, which 
was to steal up behind her, and bending the 
golden head back, press his bearded lips to the 
cherry ripeness of hers. 

“ How dare you?” she exclaimed, turning 
quickly, with a dash of crimson on either 
cheek, and eyes full of indignant fire. , 

“Why, Christie, darling! is it then such an 
unheard-of thing, for a gentleman to greet his 
_ afflanced bride in that way, that you should 

grow ancry at the act?” 

“T was not aware that we occupied that in- 
teresting position ;” she answered, looking 
down; “you have told me that you 

- Joved me, consequently I have made you no 
promise.” 

“Told you? ©O, dearest! was it then essen- 
tial that I should imitate the vulgar herd, and 
in rqund, set phrases inform you of that which 
every look and motion must have revealed, 
since the first moment of our acquaintance ? 
indeed, my Christie, where heart speaks to 
heart, words are but mere forms.” 

“That may be; but still they are exceeding- 
ty necessary for aright understanding. Fath- 
ers and mothers generally require something 
more substantial than a tender glance and a 
fervent hand pressure, to convince them that 
& young man is really in earnest in his atten- 
tions, however much the lady herself may be 
satisfied by these proofs of his affection,” and 
here there was a shy, upward giatice, and @ 
low, rippling laugh, that made the red lips 
seem wondrously tempting. 

“How she loves me! thought Orlando, 
“and really she is deuced charming this 
morning ; in fact, I begin to thin that Flora 
Stewart is hot one bit handsomer, after all.” 
Then he sald aloud, “ That all stich intensely 
practical people should have demonstrations 
according to their understanding, I grant, and 
if you are inclined to number yourself among 
that class, then know, my darling, that you 
are the one thing needful to make my life per- 
fect, that without thee the world will be a 
blank, that with thee I shall envy no man his 
dlessings. Then say, sweet love, when may I 
claim this little hand ? when know the rapture 
of calling you mine ?” 


“Never!” And now the broad lids flashed 
up, revealing such a world of scorn in the vio- 
let depths beneath, that the easy, confident 
young gentleman fairly staggered at the sight. 

“Never? what mean you, Christie? “Have 
you been trifling with me, permitting my 
attentions only to reject them?” 

“Trifling!” Her laugh rang out low ahd 
mocking. “It is well for you to ask me that 
question; you, who knelt in such an agony ot 
entreaty in this very room, no longer ago than 
last evening, and prayed of another to give you 
that which you are now 80 earnestly soliciting 
ofme. Would you add insult to injury fn 
your treatment of the baby-faced cousin?” 

“©O Christie!” he stammered. “I was not 
myself then. She was so kind, 80 cordial, and 
her beauty maddened, bewildered me, but you 
had really crept into my heart's innermost re- 
cess, so it was your image, not hers, that rose 
before me when my senses returned; and now 
neither you nor she can regret last evening’s 
scene more bitterly than O, believe me,” 

“Couldn't possibly, es) y as I know 
that all your repentance arises from a fear of 

the ‘ fellows at the Club.’” ‘ 

“The devil!” he ejaculated, aghast at what 
seemed to him a divining of his secret thoughts. 

“Ono, you need not stand in any awe o 
him,” she answered, demurely, “as I doubt 
not that he approves of the whole proceeding, 
and indeed, of the most of your doliigs, for 
that matter; but now do tell me if you have 
written that affecting letter to Flora, You 
need not look so puzzled. I mean that one 
that was to be about momentary passion, and 
truth and honor being so very precious. Dear 
me! that last idea is so comical, I can’t help 
laughing. It really must be a wonderfiil pro- 
duction, and I do be long to see it. Have pe 
got it here, or is ft in your room ?” 

“ Christie!” eried her companion, in pertecs 
bewilderment, “are you a witch ? or how came 
you to know these things?” 

“The explanation is very easy,” she an- 
swered, crossing the room, and with one 
sweep of her hand revealing an alcove that 
had until then been concealed by a curtain. 

“Ah! you employed yourself then, in the 
honorable position of an eavesdropper ?” he 


rejoined, striving with a sneer to hide the dis- 


may with which her movement had filled him. 

“Then you think that I was aware of the 
evil in your heart, and so placed myself in 
that recess that | might hear from your lips a 
confirmation of my suspicions? Thank you 
for the compliment to my discernment, but I 
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really cannot accept it, for until last evening 
I thought if there was ope man on earth who 
was poble and true, it was Orlando Colgrove. 
Flora told you correctly about my headache, 
but she. did not know that a sbort journey 
dreamland alleviated the pain in such a 
that I got up and came down here; 

having persuaded myself—remember, I was 
only one of those ‘silly creatures’ that you 
have been fluttering about—that if you should 
happen to come in the eight o’clock train, you 
would be disappointed not to see me; and so 
when I heard your’s and Flora’s voices in the 
room, I was as pleased as a little child in think- 
ing what a surprise I was going to give you. 
But alas! it was I that was taken unawares, 
for while standing with my hand upon the 
cartain, ready to, throw it back, your ‘ Chris- 
tie, Christie, always Christie!’ smote upon my 
i What followed in that interview, and 
the consoling thoughts that you indulged 

1 after my cousin fled from your presence, 
you know as wi #8 I, though not better. 
And now, as yo! m act has severed every 
link connecting us, I Will say ‘farewell,’ re- 
minding you that from this time we must be 
as though we had never met.” And with a 


slight inclination of her beautiful head, she 
turned to leave the room. But Orlando Col- 
grove, now as anxious to win her as he before 


had been to give her up, sprang for- 
‘ward and faced her, with his back to the door. 
“TI beg your pardon,” she said, retreating a 
little; “I was foolish epopghafter all that has 
"passed, to still believe that you were a gentle- 
man, I now stand corrected, thank you.” 
"The flush that rope to his forehead attested 
‘that he was not proof against that shot, but 
he still maintained his position; saying very 
respectfully, though, and yet passionately : 
“It is for your sake, more than my own, 
Christie dear, that I thus stop you, although 
‘L might urge that gratitude at least should 
make you pause before you thus cruelly dis- 
card me. You look surprised. Have you 
then forgotten my aunt's bequest, and the 
-_promptitade with which I paid it over to you? 
“Had I been other than what I was, you would 
never have seen that money ; but let that pass. 
Are you prepared to wreck your life fora 
whim? Have you really dashed my 
down from the pedestal that I know it 
occupied in days past? Bemember, those 
who love much forgive much. Then, darling, 
no longer amid the ruins of your alr castles, 
gazing tearfully into the desolate future, but 
= ‘these arpa, and more beautiful 
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shall receive you, for I swear to you that my 
love is now akin to worship, and you must be 
my wile.” 

“Must! You forget that you are not the 
autocrat of all the Russias, and that a tone of 
entreaty would be more becoming to you; 
and perhaps the fact of your describing the 
state of your affections in those very identical 
words, when addressing Flora, has also slipped 
your memory, With regard to the property, 
the very circumstance of its in my pos- 
session proves conclusively to me that you 
could not, prevent it, eo your claim is dissipat- 
ed under that head, I trust you will waive 
all further discussions, and allow me to pass.” 

“Ah! I see how it is,” he cried, almost be- 
side himself with rage, to think that he could 
make no impression upon her; “you and 
Victor Stone have been playing some sort.of 
a game, and using me fora blind. I might 
have known that there Was more in his re- 
marks that day, with regard to my paying my 
addresses to you, than there seemed-upon the 
surface; but you were strangers, O yes!” 

“Sir!” she paid, loftily. “Ido not under- 
stand you.” And although her cheeks were 
like twin carnations, in her eyes was genuine 
amazement. 

“There are pone so dull as those who wont 
comprehend,” was flung bitterly at her, and 
then she. was alone. 

There is little more to add. Orlando Col- 
grove meyer went to war, at least not on 
Southern plains; singularly enoygh, he could 
not pass an examination, although how much 
money it reqyired to prove him thus unfitted, 
guly he and the surgeon knew. 

Our friends Norton Peebles and, Victor 
Stone did not pass through the flame and 
smoke of battle-fields unharmed, for the former 
laid down an arm in the defence of Liberty, 
and then went, home to find two ready to re- 
ceive him; while the latter’s name headed the 
list of the Qmortally wounded ” one day, and 
death did indeed seem hovering over him, but 
he rallied agajn, to the astonishment of all 
excepting himself, for when he read certain 
lines in the letter of a friend, he felt that the 
world held something of beauty yet, and so he 

ught for life. 

he mystic words ran thus—* Orlando Col- 
grove is back again among our belles, It is 
said that the pretty little woodland flower has 
jilted him ”—a report which Christie’s shy lips 
one day confirmed, and from that interview 
Victor Stone went forth.a happy man, 
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‘SONG OF THE OCEAN NYMPH. 


BY L. M. F. 


Far down ‘neath the billows find ye my homie, — 

Mid the dark waters in freedom I roam; 

Sorrow and envy, care, sickness and pain 

Are strangers to me in my broad domain; 

I am queen of the ocean, untroubled by care, 

Save the wealth of my pearls and the flow of my 
hair. 


White-winged argosies float above me; 

I watch their path o'er the bounditig sea 

When rudely tossed by the direful gule, 

When tempests shiver the mast and sail, - 

Then laugh I with glee when the wreck goes down, 
And thie stiffened corpses are sinking around. 


O, I’m but an Undine of the wave, , 
Heartless and cold, like their ocean grave, 
Else I should weep when mortals 60 fair 
Sink in the waves and are buried’there— 
Else [ should mourn, for sad sights like these 
Would aught but a soulless being freeze. 


While I was wandering but yesterday night 
Beneath the rays of the cold moonlight, 

A little babe, on, its mother's breast, 

Slow and steadily sought ils rest; 


Unmindfal were both where the body lay, 
For theit spirits pare had floated away. 


Now, closely bound to a broken spar, 

The forms of a maid and lover are. 

Glad would I weep, would the t2ars but flow, 
That the cold, cold waves enwrap them so. 
Her heatt, that lately breathed hope and life, 
Is stilled and dead to all earthly sttife, 

But the loving‘smile that her featares wore 


_ Are there, though her earthiy dreams are o’er. 


O, all ye who press the fresh, greén sod, 
And list to’the voices that speak of God, 
But woes, and wrongs, and afflictions see, 
How can ye help bat envy me? 

My palace is coral, my couch so soft, 
Thongh I never weary, I seek it oft. 


I ride on the billows, sing all day, f 
And dart through ‘the foam and dashing spray. 
The sea kings woo, but I'll never be 

A slave to theit caprice, but free ) 

As the wild wind, the deep caverns to fill 
With my merry laugh at my changing will. 
Sorrow-sick mortals, | know ye would fain 
Follow my path through the sounding main! | 


BLTON ST. ELTON. 


BY L. VELONA STOCKWELL, 


June MoRELLE was 4 plain woman, if you 
looked at her with her eyes closed; but little 
danger of her being pronounced such if they 
were not. Her face was one that wéuld nat- 
urally attract attention, but where the spell 
lay that drew one towards her so strangely, 
not three of lier admirers could have told. 
Some were positive that it lay in the delicate 
intonations of her voice; others, that it was 
certainly in her face and manner; but it was 
rare that one mentioned her eyes. But there 
the fascination was wholly. Such wonderful 
power they possessed, that her whole face 
seemed lighted with more than earthly beauty, 
when her soul was speaking through her eyes. 

She was one that men raved over, weht 
into ecstasies about, and go whére she would, 
she drew lovers to her feet just as surely'as 
the ttfagnet draws the needle. It seemed to 


be nothing to her, positively nothing; and 


that fact had perhaps considerable to do with 
her crowd of admirers. 

Her cool indifference was quite enough to 
craze but there was sucha heaven in 
the look she sometimes gave, that it quite . 
compensated for her seeming coolness, and 
any suitors away more madly in love than 


It was not strange that Elton St. Elton fol- 
lowed the crowd, when their steps led to such 
an altar; indeed it would have been more 
strange had he taken dhother way. But he 
received no more real encouragement than 
the others. ‘True, she now and then gave him 
rate smiles; and sometines radiant look, 
when they were conversing, which made his 
pulses leap. By gaslight, these little nothings 
satisfied him, and then, when her eyes were 
looking into his, and the spell of her presence 
was over him, he would have sworn that she 
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loved him; but in the morning he awoke 
quite disenchanted, and, with bis daylighteyes, 
it was easy to see how much he had to hope for. 

But Elton St. Elton was-not a man to be 
easily baffled. Strong-willed, and accustomed 
to ruling, he could ill brook defeat at a wo- 
man’s hands; and if for only his pride’s sake, he 
would have striven hard to conquer ; but now 
something more was at stake—he loved her. 
All the passion of his proud heart seemed to 
have gathered itself about this woman, and he 
had no more idea of letting her slip from his 
grasp, than the earth has of letting the moon 
slip off into space. 

But he knew she did not love him yet. Her 
never grew brighter at his coming; her 
cheeks never flushed at his earnest words; 
she was cool, calm, self-possessed always. He 
could not tell, either, whether she was aware 
of his devotion or not. She was so accustomed 
to receiving adoration that she took it natur- 
ally, as one takes the air -ophrmmeairat 


loved, he would have thought his chances as 
good as others, but his own soul—if that was 
any criterion—told him that such a calm as 
she seemed to have reached, could only be 
attained through much suffering and storm. 
But if there was somewhere in the world a 
form sacred to this woman’s heart, if there 
was a being on whom she looked with rever- 
ence and love, then Elton St. Elton meant to 
discover the fact. Suffer as he might, it was 
surely better to know and face the truth, than 
build his hopes upon the sand. 

He was thinking of all these things, as he 
rode through the long avenue of oaks leading 
to the Morelle estate, and as he sprang from 
his horse at the door, he said, half aloud: 

“TI could kill the man who should dare to 
come between us!” 

In truth it might be dangerous business for 
a rival to stand upon the field beside him, for 
being strong in his love, he might also be 
strong and deadly in his hate. 

Upon the steps—as if the fates were fur- 
thering his wishes for knowledge of the 
future!—he met a man in uniform, a stranger 
who had just come out of the door,and he 
thought he saw June’s hand through the win- 
dow waving an adieu, as they passed each 
other. His face darkened involuntarily, but as 
June was cordial and smiling ag ever, he soon 
forgot his suspicions and anger. 

She was in one of her most brilliant moods, 
and St. Elton thought he had never seen such 
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a light in her eyes as now. If he had only 


_ dared believe that his presence had inspired it! 


A new picture upon the walls attracted his 
attention. He crossed to look at it, June also 
rising and going forward, 

“A battle-piece,” St. Elton said; then look- 
ing at it.closer, “ the gentleman I passed in 
the foreground, is it not?” 

“Yes. Colonel Brett,”. June answered. 
“Tt must be a correct likeness, since you 
recognized it so quickly.” 

“ He is a relative of yours? I think I seea 
slight resemblance,” St. Elton added. 

“ His father acted as my guardian while my 
mother was in Europe, so we were together 


_for several years.” 


St. Elton looked at.her quickly. Was the 
secret out at last? Her face was quiet as 
usual. No tales from that, She could un- 
doubtedly keep her own counsel, and meant to. 

“TI suppose he is a hero, of course. Every 
man who has been in the army, is supposed to 
be,” St. Elton said. 

“ He is a very brave man,” June answered, 
passing to another painting and changing the 
subject by calling St. Elton’s attention to the 
peculiar richness of the sunlight that flooded it. 

St. Elton cast bis eyes upon it, but he could 
not have told whether he had been looking at 
sunlight or moonlight a second afterwards. 
He was thinking of something else. 

“You are not well,” June said at length, 
noticing his abstraction. 

“No. I wasiborn under evil stars, I sup- 
pose.” 

“ Every man can control his own destiny,” 
June answered, going to the piano. 

“ Every man does not.” 
©] said that they eould, not that they aia” 

“ Be careful of your words. I might believe 
them, ifyyou were in jest.” turned over 
the music as he spoke, and selected a piece for 
her to sing. 

“TI was not in jest, but I am a woman, and 
a woman’s words are of little account with 
you men.” 

“ But sometimes they make us wretched.” 

He was looking at her intently. She shrank 
away from him a little, and began to play, 
saying under the music, “if they do, it is not 
our fault.” 

In turning the music their fingers touched 
for an instant, 

June snatched her hand away, and struck 
the piano with @ hasty, violent touch, but St. 
Elton could not fail to see the crimson which 
sprang into her cheeks. It was the first time 


q If he had been sure that she had never 
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she had ever in the slightest degree actually 
acknowledged his power, and St. Elton would 


have been elated had It not been for this new 


comer upon the stage. As it was, he went 
_ away moody, and angry with June, the stran- 
ger, himself, and the whole world generally. 

At home he found an invitation which had 
come during his absence, from Jane, for the 
following evening. “An entertainment for 
her friend,” he said, irritated still more. “ But 
what matter? I may as well see the farce 
out now !” 


“ Well, St. Elton, I did not think you would 
allow yourself to be out-geueralled like this,” 
one of the guests said in that gentleman’s ear, 
as he was slowly making his way into the 
crowded rooms, 

_“ How?” St. Elton asked. 

“We thought you the favored one, till up 
eomes a captain, or a colonel, or a something, 
with straps on his shoulders, and you are 
slipped as well as the rest of us,” 

St. Elton did not reply. He was looking at 
June. She stood beside Colonel Brett, and 
though addressing her conversation to others 
about her, one could see at a glance she was 
far from being indifferent to the man_ beside 
her. Her delicate reference to his opinions, 
the tones of her voice in addressing him, the 
glance of her eyes, St. Elton thought, all 
seemed to say, she had a right to his devotion, 
and, more, that he had also a right to hers. 

Both men looked at each other with wary 
eyes when they were presented, and St, Elton’s 
face betrayed more than he had intended it 
should. Colonel Brett turned to June, and 
said something in an undertone, as St. Elton 
moved away. She shook her head in reply, 
and the gay talking went on as before. 

Half an hour later, St. Elton passed them 
in the conservatory. The angry look he gave 
the colonel was not unnoticed by June, 

“TI believe St. Elton is sick,” she said, 
“ He acted strangely last night, and just now 
he looked pale, I thought. I am going alter 
him.” 

“Did I not tell you that he was jealous! 
Do go and hunt him, for 1 am afraid of my life 
now,” Colonel Brett answered, laughing, as 
June disappeared. 

She touched St. Elton’s arm, as he was 
standing in the door heading out into the 
grounds. 

“ Something is the matter with you.” 

He turned upon her sharply. 


“ You cannot cure me, if there is.” 
“I know I am not @ physician,” she an- 


‘swered, smiling; “but a stroll in the air will 


be good for you, I am sure, 1 am going to get 
some one accompany you.” She turned 
about to bring some one. 

“Come yourself for five minutes.” . 

“Certaloly. I shall be delighted to please 
you.” She took his arm, and they stepped 
out ander the stars. 

When they were away from the sound of 
voices, St. Elton stopped abruptly. 

“I bate you, June,” he said, in a low, flerce 
tone. 


"She drew her arm from his, as though she 


were touching poison. 

“ What did you say?” 

He could see her eyes flame in the moon- 
light. 

* T said that I hated you.” 

“ That is as you please, Mr, St. Elton.” 

“And I could kill the man who has dared to 
look into your eyes, as Colonel Brett has to- 
night, and receive such a return.” 

* St. Elton, what do you mean?” 

Before she had finished speaking, he bad 
caught her face to his. 

“TI mean that Lloved you once, if I hate 
you now; and that I will have you, too, in 
spite of that cursed colonel,” ; 
’ He covered her lips with burning kisses. 

Quick as a flash she had snatched herself 
away, and stood erect before him, 

“I demand an apology thle instant,” she 

said, angrily. 

He went upon his knees before her. 

“I ask your pardon most humbly. But 
I have loved you too long, June, not to touch 
your lips once. Forgive me.” , 

He turned away, as if to go. 

June caught his arm. St. Elton felt the 
quiver of her hand, as she touched him. 

“ Come back, St. Elton.” 

The clutch he had given her was like the 
grasp of a vice. 

“To you?” 

“ Yes.” She covered her face. 

“Truly? It would not do to trifle with me 
now!” 

“ Truly!” e 

Colonel Brett laughed heartily when he 
knew that what he had said was true, and 
often tells June that if he had not stopped 
upon the stage when he did, St. Elton would 
never have proposed, and therefore she would 
never have been Mrs. Elton St. Elton. 
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THE ROMANCE OF A HORSE-CAR. 


BY MISS CAROLINE B. LE ROW. 


Ir might be confessing myself destitute of a 
certain pride, which most human beings who 
have reached the age of maturity possess in 
a greater or less degree, were I to state pre- 
cisely when I first saw the face in the horse- 
car which created the only romance of my 
life. But I will state that the Metropolitan 
Railroad had been but a short time completed, 
and that I was a young man, which may be 
safely said without committing myself on the 
subject of age. 

Our admirable lexicugrapher who has but 
lately finished his earthly labors, defines ro; 
mance, “A tale of wild adventure,” and for 
those whom so concise a definition will not 
satisfy we have, 1. “A work of fiction in prose 
or verse, containing a relation of a series of 
adventures, usually of love or war, either 
marvellous or probable. 2. Any wild ex- 
travagant story or invention of the imagina- 


_ tion; a fiction; a falsehood.” 


I have always been fortunate enough to 
maintain, as far as I know, a good moral 
character. I say as far as I know, for nobody 
can be responsible for what may be said of 
them by malicious neighbors and acquaint- 
ances. Such remarks seldom reach the per- 
son most deeply interested, and therefore if 
anything detrimental toa good moral character 
has ever been said, I have not been made 
aware of it. 

Therefore, on the strength of my reputation 
for honesty, I deny that this romance is a 
“falsehood.” That it is a “fiction,” which 
is only a falsehood under an alias, I also deny, 
but am bound to confess that itis “atale of 
wild adventure,” and that the adventures it 
narrates, though neither numerous nor mar- 
vellous, can at least claim probability and 
truth. 

As a clerk in a large warehouse on Devon- 
shire street, I could claim but few hours, 
anda limited income for myself, The day 
on which my faté looked out on me, as it 
wire, from a car window, I was standing 
upon the curb directly in front of the Marl- 
boro’ Hotel, waiting with great impatience 
for a chance to cross the street, an opportu- 
nity for which I vainly waited, as the passing 
vehicles threatened every moment to become 
completely entangled. 


It is with laudable pride that I can reflect 
on a faithful performance of duty while in a 
state of clerkdom. Possibly the stone ware- 
house on Franklin street, bearing a name in 
which I naturally have considerable interest, 
might have a different sign over the capacious 
entrance, if the present owner had been less 
attentive to business when it was only his in 
prospective. So I say it gives me pleasure to 
reflect that I worked for my employer's in- 
terest as if it had been my own, and main- 
tained a firm foothold in the path of honest 
dealing and business integrity, when the 
temptations to deviate therefrom were numer- 
ous and easily yielded to by many who had 
less ambition than myself; for it was that 
motive, more than pure goodness of heart, 
which prompted me. 

In telling the truth, it is sometimes best to 
tell the whole truth, though it may not always 
be set down to our credit, as I fear my last 
acknowledgement may fail to be. 

Never loitering on an errand, and regard- 
ing punctuality as a cardinal virtue, it is not 
strange that my delay upon the sidewalk was 
vexatious. A horse-car was just in front of 
me, the driver of which waited with more 
patience than myself for a chance to move on. 
I read unconsciously the yellow letters on the 
blue ground, “ Mount Pleasant,” and careless- 
ly raised my eyes to the row of passengers on 
the seat. First, an elderly gentleman with 
white hair, sitting in the corner reading a 
newspaper at which he was scowling vigor- 
ously through gold-bowed spectacles. Beside 
him a rusty black bonnet, a sufficient indica- 
tion of the sex of the wearer, then a white- 
faced little girl with a great quantity of light 
hair, looking out of the window. At her side 
a boy two or three years older, a brother 
apparently, judging from the strong resem- 
blance, then a fine-looking man of some forty 
years, his face turned towards the one beside 
him, a woman’s face, beautiful as a picture, 
looking out into the street with a smile upon 
the lips as she listened to words addressed to 
her by her companion. A young face, not 
more than two or three and twenty, and 80 
lovely in its rich dark beauty. The eyes were 
superb, flashing that moment with the same 
smile that played about the mouth. 
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The black hair lay in waves, natural ripples, 
for crimping, with its barbarous inventions of 
blocks and pins, war not in vogue just then. 
She was dressed in deep mourning, very plain 
but rich, and, therefore, without adornments 
to add to that beauty at which I stared en- 
raptured. Yes, I confess it, I stared, with my 
mouth as wide open as my eyes for all I know 
to the contrary, but I was young then— 
younger than now at any rate—and I had 
never seen so beautiful a woman. My ac- 
quaintance with the sex had been limited to 
the village girls with whom I had associated 
from my early boyhood until coming to the 
city, and after my arrival, tothe elderly land- 
lady who agreed to attend to my physical 
wants, in the shape of eating and sleeping for 
the sum of three dollars a week, with mater- 


nal advice and occasional homilies on the . 


perils of young men ina great city, thrown 
in gratis with a latchkey. 

Older and wiser men could not have been 
blamed for admiring that face, or considered 
destitute of good taste. The car began to 
move on slowly, and I made a movement 
forward to retain the sight of one of its pas- 
sengers, and dropped one of the many bundles 
with which I was loaded. It did not fall upon 
the sidewalk as it might have done-had there 
been any need of its falling at all, but with 
the “total depravity of inanimate things,” 
slipped directly into the mud of the gutter. 
‘I did not notice it till I saw that I had attract- 
ed her attention, and I believe to this day that 
she laughed at the accident as she looked at 
me. 


A lady at my elbow possessed with an un- 
accountable inclination to look over my 
shoulder as I write, makes a remark to the 
effect that, “I must have been mistaken, it 
was not her way, and she don’t believe she 
did it;” but as I am quite sure that I know as 
much about it as she does, I take her state- 
ment for what it is worth. 

The driver urged on the horses, the car 
passed by, and, instead of gazing or running 
after it as impulse prompted me, I was forced 
to turn my attention to the rescue of the 
bundle of doeskin lying so ignominiously at 
my feet, and in instant danger of being tramp- 
led upon. I anathematized my unfortunate 
self under all the awful names I could sum- 
mon to meet the exigences of the case, names 
which would have been resented as an insult 
coming from a second person, and with various 
mental remarks equally uncomplimentary to 
the subject of them, hurried along to the store 
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with one bundle exposed to the gaze of the 
world as I had stripped it of its muddy cover. 

I did not feel exactly like the ninth part of 
a man, though the goods I carried might have 
suggested such a comparison, but it could not 
be denied that I had left a considerable por- 
tion of myself somewhere, and under the cir- 
cumstances it was reasonable to suppose that 
the lovely woman in the horse-car was in 
some degree responsible for the loss. 

Business was not very interesting that after- 
noon. There was a little more unwillingness 
than usual to pull down heavy bales of bea- 
ver and broadcloth, to display before custom- 
ers who were unusually exacting and capri- 
cious. A hundred odd fancies crowded throngh 
my brain. I wondered whom she had lost 
that caused her to dress in black; not a hus- 
band surely—she did not wear widow's weeds 
and was too young for that, probably a father, 
mother or brother. No, not a father, for the 
gentleman beside her must have been a parent. 
What was he saying to her that caused that 
merry smile, and how could she look so happy 
while clothed in those dark garments? Ah, 
I had not then learned how we can laugh and 
chat with the gayest, even with “dust to 
dust” still faintly ringing through the cham- 
bers of our memory, and wait till oor return 
to the quiet house, the darkened chamber, 
and the vacant chair,to wonder, with fresh 
sorrow, how we cam ever smile again. I re- 
counted those whom I had seen with her, and 
wondered at the intense stupidity of the little 
flaxen- haired girl and boy in staring out into 
the street instead of looking at the sweet face 
inside. That old gentleman in the corner— 
it may have been disrespectful to his white 
hairs, but I will own I felt greatly disgusted 
with him for being willing to give his attention 
for an instant to so common-place a thing as 
a newspaper, while that marvellous face was 
in range of his vision. How I envied every 
one of those favored passengers, especially 
that fine-looking man who would have excited 
a stronger feeling than envy had I not known 
he was her father. O,if I had but been at 
liberty to get in myself, instead of seeing the 
car move off while inexorable duty drove me 
in another direction. 

If my conscience told me at night, that I 
had been of no value whatever to my em- 
ployer during that long afternoon,I tried to 
balance the account by assuring myself that 
had he not sent me on that unlucky errand I 
should never have been so remiss in my duties 
on my return, for of course, I should never 
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we 


_ have seen that face.. “The woman tempted 


me and I did eat,” is an excuse as old as 
Adam. 

Do not imagine that I am going to afflict 
my readers, if fortunate enough to have any, 
with a detailed account of how I spent the 
greater part of my spare time during six or 
eight successive weeks, One person knows 
all about it, the lady at my shoulder, and she 
intimates that for the sake of the little reputa- 
tion I have acquired for common sense, I had 
better not run the risk of losing it by telling 
anybody but her how very foolish I acted. 
Perhaps she is right—these women are some- 
times—and while I accept her advice in part, 
I cannot help wondering if a little twinge of 
jealousy does not prompt the suggestion, 
We will charitably hope not. 

But for fear that I may be set down fora 


greater fool than I really was,I will state 


that I did retain some portion of common 
sense and reason, while I frankly admit that 
the greater part deserted me during a con- 
stant and unwearied search for that face. 
The proverb of the needle and the haymow, 


too familiar to need repetition, was peculiarly 
appropriate to my case, only if anything my 


search was even more discouraging. 

I wandered in a labyrinth without a single 
clue. A wild-goose chase was nothing to it. 
She might have been on a visit to a friend, 


on a shopping expedition,on her way to or 


from home which might be situated anywhere 


at the North, West or South Ends, from Salem 
street to Cambridge bridge or Chester Park, 
or possibly in some of the numerous cities 
and towns adjoining Boston. Perhaps she 
was a visitor in the city from a distant State, 
and, even a week after I had seen her, hundreds 


of miles away, Had I known her father’s 
name, I should not have been deterred from 
searching directories, hotel registers, or even 
doorplates. The chances were decidedly 
against me, but that I would not stop to con- 
sider. I could of course plan no systematic 
search—that was impossible under the circum- 
stances—but for months I did not relinquish 
the wild hope of sometime meeting again that 
lovely vision which had so charmed me. 

I had not considered myself extravagant, 
my salary had not admitted that, but in my 
pursuit for that haunting face I did not stop 
to count the five and ten cent pieces which I 


lavished upon conductors without a single 
conscientious scruple. Every car bearing the 
name of Mount Pleasant had a peculiar fas- 
cination for me, though there was but one 
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chance in a thousand that I should ever meet 
her in that conveyance. 

My landlady, good woman, was worrying 
at the change in me, I was not as regular as 
usual at my meals, the dinner-hour being 
often spent in a quick walk up and down 
Washington or Tremont streets, with occa- 
sional detours through Summer, Winter, 
School, Bromfield and Court streets, which 
so effectually consumed the time allowed by 
my employer for my midday meal that the 
useless tour would generally end in a con- 
sultation of the Old South church, and a few 


apples purchased at some street stand, and 
eaten hurriedly on my way back to the store, 

One night on going to my place at the tea- 
table, I found under my plate a large yellow 
envelope directed to me in an old-fashioned 


cramped handwriting without stamp or post- 


mark, On opening it, the contents proved to 
be quite a lengthy tract, with the pleasant 
heading, “The Roaring Lion seeking whom 
he may devour.” I understood in an instant 
from whom it came and the motive which 
prompted the sender, and ventured to steal a 


look at her where she sat nervously pouring 
outthe tea. The other boarders who belonged 


at my end of the table had not come in, and 
I had a quiet laugh to myself, taking care to 
conceal it from the kind-hearted old lady 
whom I need not have feared would look at 


me, She had evidently seen me open her 
missive, and was afterwards too embarrassed: 


to meet my eye. Thinking the lion who was 
seeking for something or somebody to.devour 
could wait for attention better than 1 could 
for my supper, I gave my mind exclusively to 
the occupation of eating, taking occasion as 


I left the table to whisper my thanks to ber 


for hertract. Llooked it through, as I brushed 
my hair in my little room, preparing for an 
evening excursion which I will presently 
mention. Its subject was the temptation of 
young men in great cities, how to avoid them, 
and escape the clutches of the one who was 
fearfully represerited, I could not but 
laugh as the thought struck me that I might 
well be compared to that ferocious animal 
therein named, for was I not “ going about 
seeking,” not whom I might devour, but on 
almost as fierce an errand ? 

I never merited the term “ loafer’ but once 


in my life, but there were a few months, during 


which it might have been rightfully applied 
tome. Night after night, I established my- 
self at the door of the Boston Theatre, watch- 
ing with eager curiosity the fair faces that 
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thronged through the wide entrance. From 
there to the foot of the Museum steps, to 
watch the crowd emerge at the conclusion of 
the performances. I could hardly hope to 
meet her in ber black dress amid such scenes, 
but I did not, as I have before stated, stop to 
consider probabilities, 

If the places of amusement found me a 
liberal patron of the doorway, I was fully as 
constant a visitor to the vestibule of churches 
without distinction of creed. I think my 
motherly landlady was comforted and repaid 
for the interest she had taken in me, when she 
noticed how regularly I attended divine wor- 
ship after reading her tract, for until that 
time my search had been confined to the 
street, and occasional rapid strides through 
Kinmonth’s or Turnbull’s, where the clerks 


were fortunately too busily engaged with 


crowds of customers to question my errand or 
bestow any attention on me. 

She did not know, and of course there was 
no reason for my telling her or anybody else, 
that I but staid long enough to hear the open- 
ing bymn in one church, satisfying myself 


that she whom I sought was not there, and 


arrived at another, only in season for the 
benediction which dismissed the congregation 
whose faces I scanned till the church was 
emptied. 


I was surely getting to be a very reckless 
young man, and at times looked upon myself 


With astonishment and remorse, still I could 
not think of abandoning my worse than use- 
less search. It was a case of infatuation 
which philosophers could alone explain, and 
time or circumstances cure. Had I asked 
myself why I so earnestly wished to see her 


again, I might have been puzzled to answer. 
Certainly she seemed as far above me as the 


heavens are above the earth. To procure an 
introduction, even if I ever met her, would be 
as difficult as my search had been, and in my 
position, I should have laughed at the bare 
idea of love or marriage. 

I can only account for it by my intense love 
for beauty in whatever guise I meet it, but 
most of all in “the human face divine.” The 
charm which holds me there is resistless, A 
beautiful face on canvas will at any time lure 
me from the most magnificent landscapes, 
The works of Michael Angelo, Raphael, Ru- 


bens, Murillo and Correglo appeal most 


strongly to my admiration in the faces which 
grew into life beneath the magic touch of 
genius. Church’s “ Heart of the Andes,” and 
Bierstadt’s “Rocky Mountains,” afford me 


less pleasure than the exquisite engraving we 
call “ The Motherless,” and the most beautiful 
sketches of Cole and Turner cannot charm 
me beside the Madonna, Mater Dolorosa St. 
Agnes and Evangeline. I have been laughed 
atand my choice censured, but I still hold 
that a beautiful face is the highest form of 
beauty, and “ chacun a son gout.” , 
Even in pictures, I had seen but few faces 
that could compare with the one that looked 
out from that car-window—some perhaps 
with more regular features and outline, but 
none to me so utterly bewitching, and J long- 
ed to see it again with as crazy a desire as 
was ever felt by Alton Locke for the beautiful 
Lilian whom he met in the Dulwich Gallery. 
Unlike him I did not attempt to portray my 
feelings in verse, for the reason, partly, that I 
did not think of it, and because I could not 


have done so bad I tried. Neither was I able 


to reproduce her face with paint or pencil, for 
the Fates have not particularly favored me 
with any special talent, and I am the last 
person in the world to be taken for an artist. 

I grew tired at last. There would have 


been no danger of it, had I found the least 


clue, or received the slightest encouragement, 
but I seemed destined to have neither, and I 
was conscious of making a fool of myself, and 
wasting my time and energies in the most 
inexcusable manner. 


Five months had passed, without bringing 


me ary nearer to the object of my search, and , 
by degrees I became reconciled to the idea 
that I should never see her again. By de- 
grees, I say, for I could not all at once resign 
that hope. 

Confidential business was sometimes en- 
trusted to me by my employer, and one Mon, 


day morning I was sent with a verbal message 
to Mr. Thomas R, Phillips, the proprietor ofa 
large commission house. I had known him 
by name for some time, but had never seen 
him to my knowledge, until, entering his 
private counting-room, I beheld, with the 
greatest surprise, and my readers may judge 
with what other emotions, the same gentle- 
man who had eat beside the lady in the horse- 
car. I delivered my message blunderingly, 
rejoicing that it was short, and that he was 
obliged to remove his eyes from me to search 
for a paper in his desk, He could not find it, 


and said, as he closed the lid—“ Tell Mr, 


Blake that I have it at home, and if he will 
allow you to go out with me I will send it in 
to him.” 

I wondered if he did not hear my heart beat 
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as I answered with a joyousness that the case 
hardly seemed to call for, “I think he will, 


sir;” and after his naming the time for me to 


meet him, which was some three hours earlier 
than I was accustomed to leave the store, I 
rushed back to my place of business with 
wings to my heels. I delivered Mr. Phillips’s 
message, which received the approbation of 
Mr. Blake, and then tried to wait with patience 


till the appointed hour, 
“You know Mr. Phillips?” Isaid, in as 


careless a manner as I could assume, to our 
head book- keeper, who was expected to know 
everybody, that is, who were in any way con- 
nected with Blake & Co. in business. 

“O yes,” he answered, without looking up 
from his ledger, “a very fine man.” 

“Has he a daughter, do you know?” I 
could not help it, but I blushed scarlet and 
felt as though I had shot myself. 

Too absorbed in a column of figures to 
answer me immediately or look from his work, 
I waited for an answer a whole minute, and 
after setting down the result of his mental 
calculations, with an energy which could 
leave no doubt as to its correctness, he said: 

“A daughter, did you say? ‘Yes, he has 
the most beautiful wife and daughter I ever 
saw. He might well be proud of them.” 

“The daughter looks like her mother, don’t 
she? I saw her once.” 

“ Exactly, except there is a slight difference 
in age, which might be expected of course,” 
and I was satisfied without asking any more 
questions. In the fullness of my heart I 
blessed him for his strong confirmation of my 
belief. 

The forenoon came to ari’end at last—every- 
thing does, if we wait long enough—and I ate 
my dinner as calmly as I could under the 
circumstances, and without causing any one 
fears that I should bring on dyspepsia by too 
hasty mastication. There was no need to 
hurry in order to gain time for a walk before 
returning to the store. 

I watched the clock anxiously, and when 
the hands pointed out half past three, hurried 
away to Mr. Phillips. I noticed a private 
carriage at the door, but was surprised to be 
ushered into it by the owner, who did not see, 
or at least did not appear to notice my em- 
barrassment. I was not quite at home in that 
elegant conveyance. How many times, I 
thought, she had sat beside her father in that 
same earriage, perhaps riding past me while 
I was studying the faces of pedestriaiis, or 
watching for the magic words, “Mount 


Pleasant.” The mystery of her non-appear- 
ance in the cars was made clear to me. 


Mr. Phillips was an educated and polished 


gentleman, and during the ride to his house 
entertained me agreeably with his conversa- 
tion on various topics. The subject most 
interesting to me was not mentioned, and I 
had no possible way of introducing it. 

After an hour’s ride, we stopped at a splen- 


did residence, the exact locality of which is 
unimportant, and walking up the broad 
avenue entered by a giass side-door which 
stood open. The inside of the house corre- 
sponded with the exterior, though I was 
shown directly into the library, the only 
apartment which I could examine tn detail, 

A bay-window which occupied all one end 
of the room, opened on a beautiful lawn. 
One side was entirely covered with a book- 
case ; one was filled with an elegant lounge, 
and a light-stand holding a vase of flowers, 
an open book and a lead pencil, the third with 
his desk, before which was a luxurious arm- 
chair. 

But the greatest object of interest to me 
were two of the many pictures which covered 
the walls. Photography had not then reached 
the perfection it has since attained, and the 
results of its skill were not as lavishly dis- 
played as at present. The two pictures were 
fine oil paintings in massive gilt frames, one 
of Mr. Phillips’s wife, the other of his lovely 
daughter. There was not quite as marked a 
resemblance as I had expected, but the like- 
ness was ‘most observable in the splendid eyes, 
where the painter’s colors seemed to glow 
with vivid life. 

I drank my fill of the beauty which gazed 
down upon me from the almost living can- 
vas, on which shone the face I had so longed 
to see. Fancying Mr. Phillips noticed my 
absorbed gaze I reluctantly turned away, and 
in my embarrassment took up the book which 
lay upon the little table. “Emily Phillips, 
from her mother,” was traced upon the fly- 
leaf in a ‘delicate hand-writing. Charmed 
with those magi¢ words I looked neither at 
the title, preface nor table of contents. 

“T would be happy to have you dine with 
us,” Mr. Phillips said, as he folded the paper 
I was to take back to the city, “but as our 
dinner hour is at five, it might inconve- 
nience Mr. Blake.” 

What a temptation! I could not answer 
for a moment, but in that moment the 
thoughts rushed through my brain, “ how can 
I go back without seeing her? what a grand 
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opportunity—an introduction—a chance to 
talk with her—” and then—“ I am here only 


on business, an errand for one who is probably 


waiting for the document for which I was 


sent—he may be trying me—I will not yield—” 
and I said in reply, “Thank you, but I have 
dined, and Mr. Blake will expect me back 
before the store closes. My time is not my 


own.” 


He half smiled—trying me, after all, I 
thought. “ Yes, you are right; I am glad to 


find you conscientious. John will drive you 
down to the depot, from which you can take a 
car. My wife and daughter require the 
carriage after dinner.” 

I thanked him again, and had the great 
satisfaction of hearing him say as he bid me 
good-afternoon, “Come into my store when 
you have an opportunity, I would like to talk 
with you in regard to your business pros- 
pects. Iam always interested in young men 
who are faithful to their employers’ interest.” 

I knew enough of the speaker to realize 
that such words from him were worth twenty 
ordivary recommendations. His name stood 
high in the mercantile world, and a young 
man in whom he was “ interested,” was gen- 
erally sure of success. 

For a week, [ lived in a state of exultation 
difficult to describe, aud on Saturday night 
determined on a plan of action to be carried 
out the next day. Sunday morning, in a 
buggy hired from a livery stable, ] set out on 
a systematic course of Sabbath-breaking. It 
was the first time in my life I had hired “a 
team,” and trying to look as if I was used to 
it, took the reins from the stable-boy, with as 
perfect an air of nonchalance as I could 
assume. If the truth is to be told, it must be 
confessed that I had not the least feeling of 
“ Now, suiall boys, get out of the way.” I was 
rather afraid of getting in their way, and 
grew red and nervous every time any one 
looked at me or my conveyance. The horse 
was evidently disgusted at the slow pace 
allowed him, and manifested it by occasional 
starts, not at all conducive to my peace of 
mind, Altogether the ride was au uncom- 
fortable one, but I was consoled by the idea 
that 1 should certainly see Miss Phillips, 
giving her credit for more devotion than I 
possessed myself, and assuming that as the 
day was fair she would probably attend 
church. 

But as “one swallow does not make a 
summer,” so a few bright hours did not make 
a pleasant day. Black clouds gathered omi- 


nously, and just before reaching Mr. Phillips’s 
house, the first heavy drops of a shower be- 


gan to fall, Fearing for the safety of the 
“team” entrusted to my caré, I drove hastily 


to the nearest shelter, a little cottage tenanted 
by a rough Irishman glorying in his “ praties ” 
and clay pipe, with six children and a red- 
armed helpmeet to share the one and’ imbibe 
the fragrance of the other. The horse and 


buggy were cared for in a barn which was in 


every respect superior to the house, while [ 
was made welcome with genuine Irish hospi- 
tality, and for six long hours tried tu reconcile 
myself to the condition of things. 

The rain fell in torrents accompanied with 
fearful thunder and lightning, which effectu- 
ally prevented any one from venturing out 
till after four o'clock, About that time the 
sun appeared, and, more glad for my release 
than I could express, I made all haste to start 
out once more, but with a heavy heart, as I 
realized how useless it would be to attempt 


to see her that day. Perhaps I might catch . 


a glimpse of her at a window. I would try at 
apy rate. 

The horse was ready in about ten minutes, 
though it seemed an hour, and I left them, 
after placing in the hands of my host a sub- 
stantial token of gratitude. 

Joy unspeakable! She was standing with 
her father on the piazza, looking intently at 
the maguificent rainbow God's promise set 
in the clouds. I hurried the horse along, and 
too absorbed in gazing at her, did not notice 
a child, a beautiful little girl of some three 
years, who came bounding down the avenue 
in pursuit of her dog, a fine little King Charles 
spaniel, 

Screaming and laughing as she nearly over- 
took him, she tried to run across the road and 
fell directly under the horse's feet. Reining 
him in with the utmost difficulty, I sprang 
out, and had her in my arms by the time Mr. 
Phillips and his daughter reached us, attract- 
ed by her screams, They had supposed the 
child safe in the house, and I shall never for- 
get the look of anguish which blanched that 
sweet face as she recognized the little white- 
robed form I gave to Mr. Phillips. She 
caught her from him, with a wild cry. “O, 
my child!” and he held her to prevent her 
falling, while he said, in a trembling voice: 

“She is safe now, Emily; be calm. Wont 
my little girl come to papa?” 


I have heard of drowning men catehing at 
stcaws, I have seen the drop fall which ‘sent 
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men into another world, but their emotions 
of utter despair.must have been faint to those 
which surged over my soul asI heard those 
words. I stood a moment like a person sud- 
denly paralyzed, seeing him soothe his wife 
and child, and then strode back to the buggy 
and rode away, if not a happier at least a 
wiser man, I appeared punctually at the 
tea table. 

“ Have you ben to meetin’ to-day? asked 
my landlady, in a kind tone. 

I could not find it in my heart to pain the 
old lady. 

“Mr. Blagden preached,” I replied, secure 
in the fact that all the boarders except myself 
attended churches of other denominations. 

“ Where was his text?” 

“The scermon was from Erodus this morn- 
ing, and this afternoon from the verse ‘ There 
shall be wailing and gnashing of teeth.’” 

“No doubt it was very sollum and im- 
posing.” 

“Very impressive indeed, though not quite 
as interesting as the morning discourse. I 
hope it will do one of his hearers good at 
least,” I concluded as I put my chair back 
with a force that startled her, and with a 
serious face left the dining room before she 
could ask any more questions, or give me & 
chance to deceive her further. She was satis- 
fied and pleased, so I silenced my conscience. 

Angry beyond all bounds with myself, I sat 
in my little room all the evening brooding 
over the surpassing folly which had hastened 
a painful denouement. But mingled with 
the feeling of anger was a still deeper one 
which I could not so readily explain. I had 
honestly believed that I only wished to see 
again that marvellous face, and after one 
opportunity of looking upon it, should be 

satisfied and content, but I was further from 
that state of mind than I had ever been in my 
life. The pang which I had ‘experienced 
when I found out the relationship existing 
between Mr. Phillips and his supposed 
daughter, was the keenest I had ever known, 
and though {| should have scouted the idea 
that I had loved her, I have proved by a later 
experience of the subtle passion that such was 
the case. 

There was no help for it, however ; but what 
would I have given to recall the day! A 
week before, I had been elated with Mr. 
Phillips's kind notice and approbation—I 
could hardly expect it to continue after the 
subject Of it had proved a’Sabbath-breaker, a 
driver of a fast horse, and almost the cause of 


his daughter’s death—yes, I had not been 
misinformed, he had a daughter, and she was 
as beautiful as her mother, “with a slight 
difference in age, which might be expected of 
course.” I recalled that last item of intelli- 
gence with a grim smile, and ground my teeth 
as I muttered, “ He had no business to marry 
her—he is more than old enough to be her 
father.” Those paintings in the library— 
what could they mean? O,of course Mr, 
Phillips’s wife was his mother-in-law, and his 
daughter was his wife—a queer state of affairs, 
What a fool I had been, and how absurd for 
me to think of her, even if she had been his 
daughter. 

The next day Mr. Phillips came into the 
store, and asked for me. I obeyed the sum- 
mons reluctantly, tremblingly, and, as the 
contrabands would say, “with a hang-down 
head and a heavy heart,” appeared before the 
dread avenger. 

To my surprise, I saw I had no reason to 
fear him. My conscience had made a coward 
ofme. He grasped my hand cordially. 

“My dear young friend, it was you I am 
sure who rescued my child from the horse’s 
feet. You did wrong to leave before we 
could even thank you. It was only by chance 
I recognized you, and my wife can hardly 
wait to thank you. She insists on your ac- 
companying me home to-night to spend the 
evening.” 

I could hardly believe my ears, but I stam- 
mered an apology for something, I hardly 
know what, for having the horse so near the 
house, for having it out at all, and for all I 
know for being in existence myself. 

At six o’clock his carriage drove to the 
door for me, and in an hour we entered the 
house together for the second time. I did 
not look forward to the meeting with much 
joy. I felt thankful that I had not entirely 
lost Mr. Phillips’s good opinion, and that he 
looked at my performance in so favorable a 
light, but I was wretched and miserable. I 
did not want to see her now that I knew her 
to be his wife, and if the introduction were 
only over— ‘ 

She stood before me, the face I had so long 
dreamed of, smiling upon me. For my life 
I cannot remember the first words she spoke. 
They were an cloquent expression of her 
gratitude to me for “saving little Ella,” and 
of course my reply was a blundering dis- 
avowal of being entitled to any thanks, and 
my gratification at being able to rescue her 
before she had sustained any injury. 
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“Come along, auntie. Don’t you want to 
see the gentleman who picked me out of the 
mud? O! wasn’t it black!” And little Ella 
Phillips bounded into the room, followed by a 
young lady with a face as beautiful as she 
who introduced—* My sister, Miss Stafford.” 

I never spent a pleasanter evening in my 
life than that one. I enjoyed it in spite of 
myself, though there was an occasional twinge 
of heartache creeping into the hours, 

I became, at their request, a frequent visitor 
at the house, was established in business by 
its kind, noble hearted owner,and the intimacy 
which grew up in the year following, death 
can alone destroy. «Even that would be 
powerless to impair the affection we cherished 
for each other in that family. 

We, yes all of us, but we in particular. 
Was it at all strange that, as I had so worshiped 
the one, I should fail to adore the other, so 
vearly like the first? Was it not natural that. 
as the older sister was my friefd’s wife, I 
should turn for consolation to the younger? 
It was the sweetest kind of consolation, too. 
So far from the remedy being worse than the 
disease, it was worth enduring the disease 
for the sake of it, and he who could not have 
been completely cured by so agreeable a 
course of practice, must have been in a more 
advanced stage of the disorder than myself. 

Few stories are complete without a wed- 
ding. 1 once thought mine had one too many, 
bat | must mention one more, to show how 
completely 1 have changed my mind, 

As | turned away from the altar with Jennie 
Stafford in her bridal dress, leaning upon my 
arm—tie holy words which made us man and 
wile still lingering on the air, and caught 
sight of Mrs. Phillips’s face in the front pew, 
1 doubt if L considered it lovelier than the one 
beside me. I merely say I doubt it, for it 
would be discourteous to tell the truth in 
any stronger language, and say that in my 
eyes it was far inferior. 

“To tell or not to tell.’ That was the 
question which had for a long time been 
agitating my mind, and I settled it by resolving 
to disclose “ the head and front of my offend- 
ing.” 1 chose the eveniug before we left for 
our bridal tour. 

I cannot place on paper the shouts of 
laughter which made me think my story was 
even more ridiculous than I had imagined. 
It entertained them for more than two hours, 
and any reference to it, even at this late day, 
causes a burst of merriment perfectly unac- 
countable to one not previously made ac- 


quainted with the circumstances of the case. 
Mrs. Stafford’s picture, now the picture of 


‘my mother-in-law, or rather she who would 


have been so related to me had she lived, still 
hangs in the cosy little library, but Mrs. 
Phillips is gone. It is replaced by a black 
walnut framed photograph of Black’s most 
exquisite crayon finish, and to me more 
beautiful. The writer is the owner of that 
picture, as also of the house which contains 
it. Mr. Phillips and family are spending two 
or three years in that European city, where 
it is said, “good Americans go when they 
die.” 

There isa noble boy of four summers in 
our house. Emily Phillips writes trom Paris, 
“ Be careful how you let him encounter the 
risk of being run over by a young wan in- 
fatuated with your wife, who hires ‘a fast 
team’ as the best observatory.” 

And so ends the only romance of my life— 
a happy and contented one, rendered so by 
“ Heaven’s last best gift to man,” the dear 
wife at my side, whose love will brighten 
even life’s declivities when its romance shall 
have passed away. 

BLINDMAN’S BUFF BY THE PROFILE. 

In this game the blindman’s eyes are not 
bandaged. A piece of white linen is stretched 
upon a frame, in the same way as when ex- 
hibiting a magic lantern. The blindwan is 
seated upon a stool, so low that his shadow is 
not represented upon the linen which is spread 
over the screen. Some distance behind him 
a single lighted taper is piaced, and all the 
other lights extinguished. When these ar- 
rangements are made, the company form a 
kind of procession, and pass in single file be- 
tween the blindman (who is expressly for- 
bidden to turn his head) and the table upon 
which the light is placed. This produces the 
expected effect; the light of the candle, iuter- 
cepted by each of the company in turn, as he 
passes before it, casts upon the linen a suc- 
cession of shadows accurately defined. As 
these shadows move before him, the blindman 
is obliged to name aloud the person who he 
supposes is passing at the moment, and the 
errors into which he falls cause shouts of 
laughter more or less prolonged. Should he 
name the party correctly, she or he takes his 


place. 


Remember, the thoughts as well as the ac- 
tions of all men are recorded in heaven. 
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I met her in the coach one eve in autumn, 
She was nzive, sixteen and fairy; 
Her dress was neat, her form peéite aad airy, 
Her manners sweet—her name was Marie! 
Her eye was bright and blue, though somewhat 
tearful, 
But seemed to shed a sweet and merry twinkle, 
As if 'twere partly weeping, partly cheerful, 
Or like the sun from out an April sprinkle! 
The coach was full, except the seat beside her— 
What could a college Junior do but whisper, 
“ May I, fair stranger,”"—when, O shades of cider, 
Champagne, aad all the dews of heavenly lisper / 
What beams of smiles chased o'er her fleeting 
dimples, 
As quick she stopped me with “ avec plaisir, sir.” 
And, roguish, slyly winking through her dimples, 
Drew dowa her dress for me a seat right near 
her! 


Is't fancy, love—I know not whether, truly, 
[ ougat to tell you how it came between us— 
Or is't an impulse planted in us newly, 
Each time we see, to love a tearful Venus? 
But when like rays of light on dewdrops twinkling, 
Her suiles like elvish sprites beam out so shyly, 
How cao we mortals keep our hearts feom “ Win- 
kle”’-ing, 
Aad not take liberties a little, slyly? 
Howe'er it happened, now to say I am unable, 
But soon I foand my seat grew quite unsteady— 
For roads in —— are rough, and coaches some un- 
stable— 
And nods came in before I quite myself was 
ready. 
*Tis not the nods, you know, of sleeping Homer* 


* Dormiebat Homerus —Horace, Ad.P. 
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A STAGECOACH REMINISCENCE. 


BY PERRY BENJAMIN. 


That one dislikes when reading some fair spin- 
ster, 
But then mistakes occur; as when, misnomer, 
You try to speak, and only—nod against her! 


“I beg your pardon, lady, young and pretty; 
But that last was a very sealike breaker! | 
And, may I ask, do you go through to —— city? 
Or stop you next perhaps at Goldensacre ?” 
I whispered (for the night was dense and black, 
One lamp alone lit up the gloom before us). 
And when she leaned to make reply—crack— 
smack— 
Her mouth met mine in full explosive chorus, 
And all was dark !—the horses in a muddle, 
The driver, storming like a maddened soldier, 
The people shocked, the carriage in a puddle, 
The lady feinting on my nearest shoulder! 
“TI beg your pardon,” when all was righted fairly, 
“T beg a thousand pardons, [ am so stupid! 
Such accidents, however, happen rarely, 
And when they do are chargeable to—Cupid!” 
She blushed and whispered shyly, “ Don't, I pray 
you ” 
And looked distressed, and sighed, and blushed 
again, 
Asif she'd said, “ Don’t—let temptation stay you!” 
So that, of course, I couldn't, didn’t then! 


‘O winsome maiden, young, petite and rosy ! 
*f'was strange how rough the road, our nods 
how hitcing, 
Our seat bebind how small and yet how cosy, 
With dancing shadows back and forward flitting! 


And O, that stagecoach ride that eve in autamn! 
*Twas foul without, within 'twas charming, very; 
‘Por there I met her first, with grace so airy, 
Who still will blush whene’er I call her—Marie! 


ALLEN PERCY’S INDIAN SUMMER. 


BY NELL CLIFFORD, 


“You are not to control my movements, 
Allen, because you are my betrothed hus- 
band. I will choose my friends without in- 
terference of yours.” 

Ethel Verue’s beautiful face was marred 
by ire. 

“You wrong me, Ethel. I do not seek to 
exercise undue control over you. I have 
merely expressed a wish that you would not 
associate with Guy Fairfax on terms of social 


intimacy. He does not bear an irreproach- 
able name, and I do not like to have yours 
mixed up with his.” 

“He is the pet of the circle in which we 
move—why then so fastidious in regard to 
him ?” 

“ Wealth and an agreeable person blind us 
to vice; but his places of resort are tabooed 
by virtuous people.” 

“You are prejudiced and jealous, Allen. 
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He has invited me to attend the opera with 
him, and I mean to go.” 

“ You shall not, Ethel.” 

“Shall not! nay then I will/” And her slip- 
pered fvot came down with an emphatic 
stamp. “How dare you employ such lan- 
guage towards me! I thought you did not 
seek to control my actions! [ am not to be 
treated like a child, to gratify a whim of 
yours.” 

“ Hush, Ethel 

“I will not. Know, Allen Percy, that I 
will go with whom I list; and you shall not 
prevent me. There must be no chains for 
me, now or ever. I’d break them with as 
much ease and satisfaction as I tear this ;” and 
her delicately embroidered and perfumed 
handkerchiet lay in shreds upon the carpet. 

He grew pale and stern. 

“ You are heated, and do not consider what 
you say.” 

“TI am in deadly earnest. No man shall be 
my master.” 

“ My wishes weigh nothing with you then ?3 

“Not when you would make fetters of 
them” 

“Dll talk with you again when you are 
calmer.” 


“ | insist upon learning all you may have to 
say now.” 

He sat down. 

“I have loved you as fondly and faithfully 
as man ever loved woman—do you believe 
this, Ethel?” Sue tossed her head impatient- 
ly. “ My dearest earthly hopes have centered 


in you. Imagination has presented a quiet 
home of which you were the chief attraction ; 
(how have 1 gloated over the charming pic- 
ture!) but, your outbieak to-night convinces 
me we shall make but sorry companions. 
However pain ul it may be, it is best to be 
plain, it is best to understand euch other. I 
have no objections to an ordinary temper, 
but—” 

“Enough, sir. The happiest thing I can 
do is to restore you your freedom. I trample 
upon my bonds,” slipping her engagement 
ring from her finger and crushing it under 
foot. 


His pallor and sternness increased. 

“ Be it so,” 

“We are strangers henceforth, Mr. Percy,” 

He bowed and passed from her presence. 
And 60 the summer of a young heart died 
out. His dream of love had vanished, The 
storm rudely swept away the buds of hope 


The tendrils of a rich, capable nature, which 
had reached forth so gladly to twine around 
some object, were torn up and thrust back 
upon himself. There was a devilish cruelty 
iu it; but it was better that the trial had 
come now, than to have waited till the mar- 
riage tie had shown him what a festering 
canker an ill-assorted union breeds. He was 
not one to sink under trouble. He gathered 
his forces about him, and plunged into the 
whirl and excitement of mercantile specula- 
tion. He crowded his waking hours with 
business, the kindly Lethean wave for aching 
hearts. He eschewed female society. His 
landlady and wash-woman were the only 
members of the sex, with whom he had any 
personal intercourse. All others were so 
many dress-makers’ blocks for the exhibition 
of elegant and fashionable toilets. He but- 
toned his coat against them with the air of 
one erecting a rampart. The years, as they 
passed, wore channels in his cheeks and brow, 
wove threads « of silver among his dark locks, 
and gave him that peculiar, hard appearance 
common to successful old bachelor financiers. 

At forty-five he was immensely wealthy; 
but his unflagging industry had strained his 
nervous system to its utmost tension, and the 
consequence was, he was obliged to retire 
from the commercial world, or else become 
completely prostrated. He purchased a fine 
residence on the Hudson, engaged a sedate 
and elderly house-keeper, looked up a grace- 
less nephew anda forlorn niece, and settled 
down to recruit his bodily energies, 

But if he expected to remain in seclusion, 
he was mistaken, From the time of Atlanta 
and Hippomenes, “ golden apples” have been 
tempting. Manceuvering mamas and mar- 
riageable daughters were not satistied to have 
arich bachelor “ waste his sweetness on the 
desert air.” They paid assiduous court, in- 
vited him to fetes and dinner parties, picnics 
and moonlight excursions; but ail in vain, 
One lady, whose charms were in the “sere 
and yellow leaf,” was so bold and persistent 
in her attentions that he was fain to take 
refuge behind an attack of rheumatism. “ Woe 
worth the day!” Miss Celestina Badger 
came near establishing her head-quarters 
under the same roof with the patient. As it 
was, she was so officious in recommending 
this, that and the other remedy, so anxious to 
be of service to him, that he got excessively 
irritable and grouty, and positively forbade 
the servants to admit her or any one to his 


and joy that had sprung up along his path. presence. He was not by any means as badly 
19 
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off as he pretended, but just in a condition to 
be snarly and crotchety. 

He was in one of his worst moods when 
Merle Dame called and requested an inter- 
view. She was politely told that Mr. Percy 
was not at home. - 

“I beg your pardon, but Seddie, his niece, 
just informed me to the contrary.” 

Now Merle’s voice was clear and resonant, 
and penetrated the gentleman’s apartment. 

“That brat of a niece!” gnashed he, in a 
minor key. 

“The master is mighty cross;” said Brid- 
get, “but I'l! ask him if he bes here or not.” 

“Very well.” 

Bridget came back with a rueful counte- 
nance. 

“ He bids me tell yes that he hates women 
and will not see you.” 

“Say to him that I hate men, but love 
children; and I must and will speak to him.” 

Allen Percy came to the top of the stairway. 

“Since it is the only way to get rid of her, 
show the virago up.” 

“ The virago is here, Mr. Percy.” 

She was certainly not a vision of loveliness ; 
but she had shining eyes and a resolutt, 
truthful face, albeit a little defiant and scorn- 
ful. She might have been twenty, she might 
have been thirty. A stranger could not have 
told, since she was one over whom age has 
small power. 

“ Well?” 

Allen Percy thrust out the monosyllable 
with a jerk. 

“Tam Merle Dame.” 

“And like the rest you come to curry favor 
with the old bachelor?” 

“No sir. Iam not here to catch a hus- 
band. I don’t think you would add any 
sunshine to my life in that capacity.” 

He regarded her curiously. 

« “You have not come to take me captive 
against my will? Have the kindness to 
enlighten me as to the object of your visit 
then.” 

“To teach you your duty.” 

He arched his eyebrows. : 

“Hum! Let’s hear about that. Who is 
‘Miss Dame that she dares venture to lesson 

“ One who does not live altogether for her- 
self, as you do.” 

“ Pharisaical,eh? Do you know you have 
taken a bold step?” 

“ Yes sir.” 

“That if I choose I can throw you out of 


employment as teacher in the department 
you fill?” 

Yes sir.” 

“You came to teach me my duty—try 
your system of instruction upon me, Miss 
Dame.” 

“You have a nephew who is one of my 
pupils.” 

Yes.” 

“You think your responsibility ends when 
you have paid his bills, warmed and fed 
him?” 

Yes,” 

“ He will grow up a ruined young man.” 

“ What?’ 

“Tt is asItell you. You are not concerned 
as to where he spends his evenings and half- 
holidays, so engrossed are you with your own 
special ills and grievances, so afraid of being 
wheedled into a matrimonial alliance against 
your better judgment.” 

“ You are severe.” 

* Don’t I speak truly ?” 

* “Perhaps. Atleast you are candid in the 
expression of your opinion. How do you 
know that Leon is in danger?” 

“ The affection I feel for my scholars leads 
me to watch them carefully. I accidentally 
discovered that he frequents gaming saloons, 
and I thought my last course would be to 
report him to you.” 

“What do you advise ?” 

“Talk with him gently and firmly. Inspire 
him with love and reverence for you, and 
you can make of him what you will.” 

“How can I, if I am as selfish as you 
think ?” 

She scanned his face narrowly. 

“You are capable of a more royal and 
loving existence. You have not always been 
what you are now.” 

“ How do you know?” 

“T have the gift of divination.” 

“Well, Miss Dame, you have not played 
toady to Mammon. I like your courage and 
spirit, and I will endeavor to do right by Leon 
and Seddie.” 

“Thank you, my mission is accomplished 
then.” 

Allen Percy forgot his rheumatism right 
suddenly, and took straightway a wonderful 
interest in the cause of education. His in- 
fluence over Leon became unbounded. The 
lad, conscious that his uncle’s eye was upon 
him, acquitted himself accordingly. From 
him, Allen learned much in relation to Merle, 
her tastes, disposition and habits of thought. 
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THE UNLUCKY LOVER. 


He seldom met with her; and, latterly, she 
had seemed to shun him. When he did meet 
her, their greeting, though never formal, was 
as cool as a northwest blast. It was cutting 
but invigorating; and stirred their blood into 
a more rapid circulation, Months passed, 
and October came in rich gala dress. The 
sky was tender and blue as in June. The 
sun tinged the landscape red got. Moun- 
tain, mead and valley were glorified. Sum- 
mer was giving her last magnificent smile to 
earth before sweeping into eternity. Allen 
went out for a stroll, and overtook Merle. 
“Tam revelling in the delightful weather,” 
she said. 
“ Let us take seats underneath this chest- 
nut, and enjoy its glow and richness together.” 
“ Night is falling, and warns me to return.” 
“Linger yet. I want to ask why you 
avoid me.” 


“You hate women, you know.” 

“T don’t hate you, Merle—do you me?” 

“Not much. I am a‘ virago’ though.” 

“I was cross when I said that. Do you 
think me altogether bad now ?” 

“No.” 

“Would you marry an old fellow, Merle?” 

“T am a‘ wall-flower, and shall not attract 
any man’s love; therefore no.” 

“Tam much your senior.” 

“ How much ?” 

“Twenty years at least.” 

“T am thirty-three.” 

“You are! Well, I don’t hate you, Merle 
—will you be my wife?” 

“If you are willing to take all risks; and 
will never shirk the responsibility attaching 
to the relationship.” 

And so the Indian summer came to Allen 
Percy. 


A FALSE LOVE. 


BY WYNIE WILDE, 


The gaslights’ glare filled all the room, 
And he was there; bis fair young bride 
Was happy,-smiling by his side, 

Her heart and cheek alike in bloom. 


I wondered if she knew she stole 
The fairest roses from my way— 
The brightest sunshine from my day. 
I could not think so in my soul! 


I did not wonder he must love, 
She was so fair, and I so pale; 
And yet my heart sent up a wail, 

Unheard mayhap save up above. 


I wondered if my heart would break, 
When I should meet those bri'liant eyes, 
Wherein such wealth of splendor lies. 

But no, it should not, for her sake! 


And I was calm; he never knew 
How every tone thrilled through my neart, 
And made the quivering fibres start, 

And swept it sobbing through and through. 


He never knew my life-star set, 
When he proved false—how still I let 
His love rule in my soul; and yet, 
How strange it is he could forget ! 


THE UNLUCKY LOVER. 


BY WILL ROCHESTER. 


I RETURNED to the home of my youth, after 
an absence of six years, a careworn and 
broken-hearted boy of nineteen; my educa- 
tion neglected, and the precepts of religion 
obliterated. On shipboard prayers were un- 
known; the low curse, the ill-tempered snarl, 
the fretful, feverish humor was only forgotten 
when the heart was for a moment recreating 
in a trivial amusement. : 

Hardly one degree better than a savage, 


uncouth in my manners, a stranger to the 
habits and customs of those with whom I was 
about to associate, I felt in every society a 
chilling inferiority, and acknowledged by my 
servility the superiority of my companions. - 

And yet I was sometimes envied for my 
knowledge of French; and my probable for- 
tune at my father’s death was oftén sounded 
in my ears—as if the first was coveted, and 
the second a consummation to be wished. I 
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shrank from the false flatierers, and I thank 
God the wish of a parent’s death never en- 
tered my mind... 

The first operation after cleansing my garb 
was to cleanse. my mind; to purify my ex- 
pressions; to turn the ribaldry of sailors into 
the expressions of society; and I can honest- 
ly say that the three years spent in reading 
and cultivating my mind were the three hap- 
piest of my life. . 

Afver that, it was resolved that I should 
travel, and preparations were gradually made 
for launching me again into the world. It 
was odd how I still clung to the sea; and 
how often, when reposing in security, I dwelt 
upon the pleasures of that stormy profession. 
L could in imagination reclive upon the fore- 
castle, watching the graceful rise of the ship, 
and, as it mounted a heavy sea, I could recall 
the time when the dark clouds flew over the 
moon and the forked lightning played among 
the rigging; and strange it was, and is, that 
even now I look back to those first impres- 
sions with joy, and feel a pleasure in the recol- 
lection of my early days. 

_ Although I had been the first to hint my 
wish to travel, I soon became the last to for- 
ward the scheme, Among the friends of my 
sister was one Lucy Stackpole, a girl of 
seventeen; tall, graceful, meek, mild and 
She. appeared to me the most un- 
affected and unassuming creature I had ever 
reen. I know not how it was, but I frequent- 
ly found myself alone with her, and she 
seemed always pleased when hearing me re- 
late some scene Of misfortune which had 
happened during my early life; and when 
relating the adventures her beautiful large 
blue eyes would’be fixed upon me, swimming 
iu the very expression of pity. Day afterday 
she asked for another and another adventure, 
aud hours slipped by without ourheeding the~ 
flight of time, 

I certainly felt myself always much grati-. 

“fled when I was with Lucy, but never fur a 
moment considered myself in love until my 
sister hinted her suspicions that I was a little 
enamored of ber fair and graceful triend. 


Then | began, think upon the subject, and 
actually brought myself at last to believe that 


she was the angel destined to render my life 
happy—further eonvinced by various little 
circumstances, such as tender and expressive 
looks, a slight equeezing of the band at part- 
ing, flush at meeting, aud now and then an 


involuntary élgh, 
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alliance would never have her parents’ con- 
sent—for they were in the line of the aobility, 
while I was of more plebeian extract—yet, 
when I pressed her to my heart, confessed my 
love, and saw the large tear ready to start 
from her blue eyes, I. overcame the natural 
timidity of her sex and extorted by her bash- 
ful silence, the acknowledgment of a recip- 
rocal feeling. Well do I remember—never 
shall I forget the day when, with her hand in 
mine, we threaded the sheltered walks of her 
garden, and, secure from the eyes of inquisi- 
tive maids, offered up our vows of coustancy 
and love. 

She told me her affections were mine; that 

although her father and mother might object 
to our union, still they could not govern her 
own heart; that she would weasure up my 
love in silent security, and that if, ou my re- 
turn from abroad, I still felt as. then, she 
would be mine in spite of all oppositiun. 
.. The compact was sealed with a hiss; we 
arranged a plan of correspondence, aud, the 
happiest feilow in the world, I started ou my 
voyage the next day. 

For.a month or two all went well; her 
letters breathed an affection that would sat- 
isfy the most exacting. I wrote regularly 
every three days until suddenly her letters 
ceased to reach me, Her parents had dis- 
covered the secret, and considering it the 
best plan, said nothing to Lucy, but quietly 
intercepted our letters, leaving bot of us to 
the belief that the other was inconstant and 
tired of the correspondence, 

I waited and waited at St. Petersburg for a 
letter; none caine. I wrote, and wrote, aod 
she of course never received them. Iua fury 
at the supposed neglect, I resolved to go to 
Moscow, and there endeavor to freeze my- 
self into forgetfulness. 
~*Twas useless, aud worse than useless; 


something kept prompting me to return 


honie; I obeyed the summons, cut Moscow 
with a two days’ visit aud started. 

I arrived in my native towu within a 
month, and direckd my first steps to Lucy’s 
house. I was refused admissiou, the door 


slammed in my face, aud | lef, the premises ia 


a passion. 

The truth was, as I ie cae: learned, 
that. by the skillful management of her 
parents, Lucy’s heart had already undergone 
some slight vacillations. Afier intercepting 


our letters, they had thrown ioto her suciety 


certain Major Henderson, whose appear. 


ance and.talent were davgerous, In vain, at 
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first, she attempted to avoid his company, but 
her Rind mother had a point to gain, and 
those who knew Mrs. Stackpole’ were very 
well aware that no woman had the bump of 
determination more splendidly developed 
than she had. 

The major was a constant visitor at her 
house. He was no dandy, indebted to his 
tailor for his appearance and his figure; he 
was a shrewd, clever, agreeable man, quite 
sufficiently versed in the world to know that 
if a woman listens once she will listen again. 
If he had been a dandy, Lucy would have at 
once discharged him; but when she listened 
to his voice, when she saw in him the straight- 
forward, upright, honorable soldier—a man 
whose hours even of idleness were usefully 
employed—she felt her heart gently yielding 
in spite of the firm resolutions she had made 
of loving me. 

The artful mother was first in the field. 
She told Lucy that her secret was discovered, 
and ridiculed the affection which could be 
absént for a year and never write once. 
There is no weapon like ridicule skillfully 
managed; we can stand a plain, honest, 
downright assertion, but ridicule alone is the 
strongest, and many 'a man has cut his throat 
rather than be exposed to it. Then she ap- 
pealed to her pride, and advised her to avenge 
my neglect; after which she drew compari- 
sons between Henderson, ready to fall at her 
feet, a man of fortune and of family, whom 
every one admired, and myself, a miserable 
sailor, who ought to have been hung fora 
pirate; an uneducated bear; an idle fellow, 
without a profession, and whose greatest pre- 
tension to family was his relationship to a 
banker who had a fourth consin a peer. 

All this had its effect on poor Lucy’s heart, 
and when, a few days after, she was alone 
with Henderson, and he took her hand in 
both of his, whatever she felt inclined to 
think, there was one thing she did not do— 
withdraw her hand. On the contrary, she 
sighed and the gallant officer, looking her 
full in the face, and observing her agitation, 
asked her to bless him by sharing his fortune 


and life—confessing that he loved her sincere- 
ly, and had for a long time. 


In vain the trembling girl looked round 
the room for a temporary suspense; the 
major had kissed her hand and talked of 
“ silence which spoke,” and that the silence 


should be her bashful consent; but short was 
‘the panses the citadel was taken and the 


‘surrender of the heart was announced 


clasp of the hand which only woman can give, 
and which only lovers can 

I received the news of the intended mar- 
riage like a stoic; cursed all womankind as 
false and fickle, and in the bitterness of my 
heart resolved to see Lucy once more and 
confront her with her perfidy. 

To gain admission to her house was im- 
possible, but to see her for the last time as 
Lucy Stackpole and for the first time as Mrs. 
Henderson was very probable. Accordingly 
on the day fixed for the marriage I placed 
myself in one of the pews near the altar, 
which possessed a convenient pillar, and 
there, concealed from public curiosity, I 
awaited the termination of my hopes. Some 
dozen of women bedizened in blonde, and 
somé score of men in blue coats and white 
gloves, distributed themselves in various parts 
of the church. The portly and jocund 
countenance of the bishop was exhibited 
under a mask of gravity. A slim and elegant 
man led in the beautiful figure of a woman; 
her face was concealed under a rich Brussels 
veil, and she could not and did not conceal 
the agitation of her mind on the apparent 
horror of her situation. By her side was’ 
another elegant tigure whose beauty was not 
clouded by the flimsiness of lace. 

At first I did not recognize the couple to 
be the objects of my search, but in closely 
examining the company I saw Mr. Stackpole 
in all his glory and Mrs, Stackpole in all her 
tawdriness. This then was the consummation 
of experience over hope. 

The ceremony proceeded according to all 
rules of decorum and of the service. I en- 
deavored to ¢atch Lucy’s answer when the 
question was asked if she would “ have this 
man to be her husband,” but it was inaudible. 
I heard the bishop proclaim them man and 
wife, without fainting or any hysterical buf 


foonery. I saw the late Lucy Stackpole in- 


vested with all the dignity of the Hendersons, 
and [ was an eye-witness to the consummate 
coolness with which a girl who was outward- 
ly the emblem of innocence could give her 
hand to one, while certainly but a short time 


before her heart was another's, This was a 


master-piece of performance; it imitated 
nature so closely that it appeared quite 
natural. 

No toned “Amen !’—from my lips, at 
least—followed the blessing. I watched the 


frustration of all my chances with a dry and 
clear eye. I was wound up for anything, and 


I only felt as if I could stab—stab, ay, to the 
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heart, both the fickle, faithless girl and the 
more successful lover. 
They would return to eat and drink in 


their new state; to be the show of the mo- 


ment; while I,miserable dog,what would I do? 
They started for the door. As they passed 
the corner where I had posted myself my eye 
eaught that of the bride; she stopped-sudden- 
ly, gave me one long, sad look, and fainted in 
the arms of her husband. I rushed from the 
church, convinced by that look that she still 
loved me. 
_. Two weeks after, the war broke out in In- 
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dia. I enjjsted in Henderson's regiment; saw 
him slain on the field of battle;.was detailed 
to earry his body home and of course came in 
contact with Lucy. 


All our old love revived at that first meet- 
ing. Mutual explanations followed, and— 
pshaw! what’s the use of telling the reader 
the result! Suffice it to say that I wasn’t 
quite so unlucky this time, although some 
crusty old bachelor might reason differently. 
But then old bachelors are no judges of these 
things! What know they of the joys of 
married life ? 


FLOOD TIDE. 


BY JAMES D. M’CABE, JB. 


L 

How grand it looked in the blazing sun- 
light, that quaint, old-fashioned Hall, with its 
antique and mullioned windows, and how 


* proud of it was the young girl that stood in 

the long avenue with one hand resting on an 
old rustic bench, gazing at the sight. War- 
rington Hall had been the pride of the country 
for years,and even those of princely birth 
envied its fortunate possessor. It had been 
built in the time of the Seventh Henry, and 
had passed unscathed through all the succeed- 
ing generations, with the exception of a score 
or more of holes picked in it by the Round- 
head cannon in the great Revolution, when it 
had bravely stood a siege in behalf of King 
Charles, Then, though it was sacked from 
turret to foundation by the victors, it had es- 
caped destruction through the determination 
of Cromwell to retain so old and valued a 
relic. 
_ Now as the broad blaze of sunlight streamed 
over it, as it lay back among its thick green 
foliage, it had never seemed so beautiful 
before, and Flora Warrington’s eyes lit with 
tener pride as she gazed at it. 

Flora Warrington was the only child of Sir 
Ralph Warrington, the present owner of the 
Hall. She was tall and magnificently formed, 
and possessed of a beauty that Cleopatra her- 
self might have envied. Dark as midnight, 
and graceful as a fawn, she had turned the 
heads of all the young men in the country. 

_ She was just twenty, and bad not long been 
home fromschool, She possessed all the pride 


of her race, and though kind-hearted, and 
warm in her friendships, had been so thor- 
oughly schooled during the days of her puptt 
age, that she was capable of sacrificing any 


feeling, any affection, to, her pride, should she 
see fit to doso. She looked gloriously beau- 
tiful this warm June afternoon, as she stood 
there in that old avenue, and his must have 
been a cold heart that would have refused to 
do homage to her beauty. She was evidently 
waiting for some one, for she frequently cast 
impatient glances towards the grand gateway. 
She was a trifle paler than usual, and it was 
evident from the firm, hard-set expression of 
her mouth, that she had nerved herself to 
some great effort. 

A sound of footsteps on the gravel walk 
caused her to flush fitfully, and then grow 
pale again, and looking up, she saw a young 
man approaching her with a light airy gait. 
He came up, and held out his hand frankly. 
He was tall and manly—indeed a perfeet pic- 
ture of manly beauty—and his face was of that 
exquisitely passtonate type so rarely seen in 
Englishmen. It was easy to see that he was 
capable of loving or hating with an intensity 
greater than most men could lay claim to. 
Miss Warrington affected not to notice his 
proffered hand, and bowed to him with stately 
politeness, 

“ Wont you shake hands, Flora ?”: he asked, 
in a tone of surprise. “It has been a whole 
week since I have seen you.” 

“ Indeed !” she remarked, indifferently. “I 
did pot think it had been so long. Really, 
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the time passes so quickly one does not mark 
its flight.” 


“ It seems to me very long, and I had hoped 
that you had missed me,” he said reproach- 
fully, withdrawing his hand which she had 
not taken. 

“T am sorry to have troubled you,” she 
said, dropping her eyes, and avoiding his gaze. 

“What is the matter with you, to-day?” 
he asked, abruptly. 

“Nothing. What do you mean?” | 

“You are so changed since our last meet- 
ing. Then you were all affection, all kindness. 
Now you will not even take my hand.” 


“TI think I have a right to do as I please,” 
she said, sharply. 


, “Undoubtedly you have,” he sald, coldly, 
“ and I have an equal right to ask an explana- 
tion of your conduct. Is this too much to ask 
of you?” 

“No,” she replied. “It means, then, if 
you will know, that I think this affair has 
gone far enough, and that it is time to come 
to our sober senses again.” 

His face grew very pale, and he broke out 
impetuously 

“© Flora, Flora, how can you act so? 
Every word of yours wrings my heart fear- 
fully.” 

She interrupted him: 

“T am sorry to cause you pain, but if you 
will reflect you will see that I am right.” 

He bent his head, and was silent for a mo- 
ment. Then with a pale, calm face, he asked, 
composedly : 

“Do you mean that you have ceased to 
love me, and that you wish to be released 
from your engagement ?” 

“Arthur Wayne,” said the young woman, 
coldly, “ when we were young, were children, 
I loved you truly and sincerely, but since we 
have become man and woman, I find it best 
to dismiss these childish fancies, and face the 
matter boldly. I can never marry you, and 
the sooner we learn to regard each other as 
friends, the better for us.” 

She spoke coldly and unfalteringly, and the 
passion-blinded young man did not see what 
an effort it cost her to do so. 

“As you please, Flora,” he said slowly; “I 
have no wish to bind you by a tie that has 
become irksome. If I have held you too long, 
already, forgive me.” 

“Only think of it, Arthur,” she said, ab- 
ruptly, “and you will see that I am right. 
You are a man now, and I am a woman, and 
we can no longer afford to dream. You see 


these broad lands, and this old Hall. They 
will never be mine. They are entailed, and 
at my father’s death will go to a distant rela- 
tive, who is the heir-at-law,” 

“That would make no difference with me, 
Flora,” said the young man eagerly. “I want 
you, not your fortune.” 

“Tt makes a difference with me!” she said, 
coldly. “ You are a very young man, Arthur 
—only twenty-four—and you have no fortune. 


Could you marry a poor girl? for I will be 
penniless at my father’s death. We would 
simply starve. I will not wrong you, or my- 
self, by encouraging you to hope for such a 
marriage.” 

“ But, Flora,” he began, passionately. She 
interrupted him: 

“Hear me, Arthur, I know you love me, 
and I like you very much ”—here her voice 
faltered a little—“ but I will never marry you. 
I would gladly spare you this pain, but in 
paining you now I will save you much sorrow 
in the future, and the time will yet come, 
when you will thank me for this. Do not 


suffer yourself to indulge the slightest hope, 
for I have resolved never to marry you.” 

“T am prepared to yield to your decision,” 
he said, calmly, “but there is one thing I 
would know. If I were wealthy, would your 
decision be the same?” She hesitated, and 
he watched her closely. “Answer me,” he 
said, passionately, “ would you marry me if I 
could offer you wealth instead of poverty ?” 

Her eyes fell, and she answered in a low 
tone, so low that he could scarcely hear her: 

“Yes. I would not hesitate.” 

“And now you cast me off only because I 
am poor ?” 

“For no other reason,” she replied. 

“Will you not wait a few years, Flora, 
before casting me off entirely? My fortune 
may change.” 

“No, Arthur,” she said, “I cannot. If my 
father should die to-morrow, and you know: 
how feeble his health is, I would be thrown 
on the world a beggar. I must not encour- 
age you. I must sacrifice heart, happiness 
and everything for wealth and position.” 

“ How will you gain it, Flora?” he asked. 

She held out her small, white hand. 

“That will draw both to me,” she said. 
“ Now, Arthur, we must part—forever, Good- 
by.” 

She gave him her hand, which he held 
tenderly for a moment. 

“ Good by, Flora,” he said, sadly. “God 
pity and forgive you for what you have done |” 
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He dropped her hand, and, turning away, 
hurried down the avenue. He did not pause 
or look back, and did not see the young wo- 
man sink down into the seat by which she 
had been standing, and give way to a burst 
of passionate weeping. He only saw the 
future before him, made dark and cheerless 
by her act, and he walked home like one in a 
dream. 

Arthur Wayne was the only son of a cler- 
gyman. His father had been for many years 
the rector of the parish church in the neigh- 
borhood of the Hall, but was entirely depend- 
ent on the living for his support, and in giv- 
ing his son a thorough education had given 
him all it would ever be in his power’ to be- 
stow. Arthur was now twenty-four, and was 
preparing to enter the lists at the Bar, where 
he hoped to rise to wealth and distinction. 
He and Flora Warrington had been children 


‘together, and as they grew up, a strong and 


earnest love had grown up with them, and he 
had always looked upon her as the one that 
would make his future life happy and blest. 


The sudden awakening from this dream was _ 


painful and crushing, and so great had been 
its force that it had at first completely be- 
wildered him, so that he had yielded tamely 
and submissively to Flora Warrington’s heart- 
less decision. After he left her, however, he 
could think, of which power he had seemed 
to be deprived while with her. His heart 
ached with bitterness and sorrow as he 
thought of the scene that had just transpired, 
and the more he thought of it the more in- 
tense became his suffering and his bitterness. 
“She does not care,” he cried, at length. 
“She doubtless enjoys the sport. But, by 
Heaven, I will pay her for it before I die. 
She shall repent this yet.” 

With this vow of vengeance he was forced 
to be content for the present; but could he 
have seen Flora Warrington that night, he 
would have thought himself amply avenged, 
for she, unhappy woman that she was, passed 
the hours of darkness in a fierce and agoniz- 
ing struggle with her love for him. 


Six months later Sir Ralph Warrington 
died. He was buried in the family vault in 
the old church, and the heir-at-law came 
down from London to attend the funeral, and 
take possession of the estate. Flora had not 
yet married, and, as she had foreseen, was 


_ thrown upon the world penniless, and with- 


out knowing how she was to obtain the means 
of a livelihood. The new heir courteously 
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invited her to continue to make the Hall her 
home, until she could arrange her plans for 
the future, but she knew that this was for 
only a short while, and that it must end soon. 
Bitterly did she repent her conduct towards 
Arthur Wayne. But for that she might have 
had the benefit of his counsel, and the comfort 
of his love in this trying time, but now she 
cast him from her, and she felt friendless 

and alone in the wide world. 
But she was not friendless nor alone, for 
one person thought of her, and was seeking 
to find how he might aid her, and that per- 


son was no other than Arthur Wayne. He 


returned home from the funeral slowly and 
thoughtfully. 

Upon reaching the rectory he found a gerf- 
tleman awaiting his return. The stranger 
was a well-known London lawyer, and greeted 
the young man warmly, 

“To what am I indebted for this pleasure ?” 
asked Arthur, after he had received his 
visitor. 

“T will answer your question by another,” 
said the lawyer. “Do you remember a cous- 
in of your mother, Mr. George Gordon, mer- 
chant of Bombay, India?” 

“Not very well, sir,’ was the reply, “I 
have not seen him for many years.” 

“He has been more thoughtful of you, it 
seems, for I am here toinform you of his 
death, and that you are his sole heir. By the 
powers, young man, you are lucky, for your 
fortune isn’t a penny under five hundred 
thousand pounds.” 

For awhile Arthur sat gazing at the lawyer 
in blank amazement, but that gentleman soon 
convinced him of the truth of his remarks, 
and then delivered to him a letter written by 
old Mr. Gordon a short while before his death. 
What was contained in that letter, no one 
ever knew, for Arthur Wayne never showed 
it to any one. He remained closeted with the 
lawyer for a long time, and after the inter- 
view was over, informed his father of his good 
fortune, It was necessary for him to go out 
to India to arrange certain matters connected 
with the estate to which he had fallen heir, 
and he left home that night for London, and 
in ten days was at sea. 

On the morning after his departure from 
home, the lawyer who had brought him the 
good news called on Flora Warrington, and 
informed her that Mr. Gordon had eft the 
bulk of his fortune to Arthur Wayne, and a 
legacy of fifty thousand pounds to herself for 
her mother’s sake, whom he had dearly loved 
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in his younger days. This put matters before “Such an announcement to a lady possessed 
her in a new light. Henceforth the future of your attractions is startling, I admit.” 
was to be bright toher. It was no longer “O you need hot imagine I shall catch him, 
dark and gloomy. if that’s what you mean,” she said, smiling. 
*“Mr, Wayne and I were children together.” 
n Captain Lester looked at her closely, but 
detected nothing by her appearance. Still 
The season at Turby Beach was very gay, he thought he understood the meaning of the 
and the watering place was thronged. In- Jady’s singular conduct. It was clear to him 
valids and pleasure seekers all seemed to be now that Me, Wayne was something more to 
enjoying themselves, and no one looked for- Miss Warrington than merely an old friend. 
ward to the close of the time without a feeling © He was right. Flora Warrington had al- 
of regret. . ways loved Arthur Wayne. In casting him 
Among the guests was one whose arrival off as she had done four years before, she had 
early in the season had created a sensation, acted partly for his good, as she thought, and 
and had turned the heads of all the men at partly from more selfish motives. She was 
the place. For this season, at least, Flora not willing to brave poverty, and commence 
Warrington was the reigning belle at Turby life as a poor man’s wife, and though it had 
Beach. Four years had made but little change been a bitter sacrifice to her, she had made it. 
in her save to add to her marvellous beauty. Since that day she had never seen Arthur 
She had not married, and, according to the Wayne. She had heard of him. He was 
popular estimate of her, probably never would, prosperous and rising in public life. Every 
as it was very difficult to please her. Her one mentioned him with respect, and his im- 
wealth made her much sought after, but she mense fortune gave him a commanding posi- 
had not as yet surrendered hér freedom. tion in society. He had never married, and 
Sitting opposite her at the table one even- though he had not sought her,or had any 
ing when the season was at its height, was a communication with her, she could not help 
gentleman who had been especially attentive hoping that he loved her enough to come 
to her. ‘back to her, and make another effort to win 
“ Have you heard the.news, Miss Warring- her. To do her justice, she would have ac- 
ton ?” he exclaimed, suddenly. cepted him had he been penniless, now that 
“No indeed. Whatis there new, Captain she had enough for both; and as she was 
Lester ?” she asked, indifferently. placed beyond the reach of poverty, she cared 
“Is it possible you haven't heard of thenew little for his fortune. Still four years had 
arrival? Why, all the women are going wild passed away, and Arthur Wayne had re- 
over it. We have an addition to the guests mained away from her, and hope had almost 
here, and it is no less a personage than the died out in her heart. She felt that she was 
Honorable Arthur Wayne, Member of Parlia- being justly punished, and that she could not 
ment for L—, and one of the wealthiest men murmur. Now, however, the prospect of 
in the country. Four years ago he was lefta meeting with him again caused a new hope 
fortune of half a million, and now he has to awaken within her. He had come where 
doubled it by some unusually lucky specula- he could not avoid meeting her, and she fan- 
tions. He's a bachelor, too, and not thirty. cled that it was to see her that he came. 
Indeed, the ladies here are in a state of great | She met him in the assembly-room that 
excitement at his arrival—and—” night. His greeting was calm and courteous, 
Captain Lester stopped abruptly and looked with just enough of warmth init to show 
in surprise at Miss Warrington. She had those who witnessed it that he regarded her 
turned ghastly pale, and seemed greatly start- san old friend. He had changed greatly. 
led by something. He looked older and more careworn, but had 
“What is the matter?” he asked. “Are lost nothing of his proud, manly beauty. He 
you sick?” did not seek her society much that evening, 
“No,” she replied, hastily recovering her- and she was disappointed at this, for she had 
self. “I don’t exactly know what was the hoped that he would doso. The next day, 
matter. Your snnouncement seemed to take however, he was more attentive, and after 
away my b .” she added, with a light that became so devoted that Captain Lester 
laugh. withdrew from the field in despair. Flora 
“TI don’t wonder,” said the captain, gayly. Warrington felt a thrill of triumphant delight. 
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She had conquered. Arthur Wayne was at 
her feet again. 

Indeed, he had never ceased to love her. 
All through the years of absence he had 
thought of her, and had loved her more in- 
tensely than ever. But he could not bring 
himself to go back to her after her heartless 
desertion of him. He was a proud man, and 
he would not allow her to triumph over him 
again. He had not forgotten or abandoned 
his scheme of vengeance, and all through the 
long years it went on developing itself, though 
unknown to her. He was gradually forming 


his plans for a great and complete triumph ‘ 


over her, and it was this, as much as his love 
for her, which struggled mightily with his de- 
sire for revenge, that brought him to Turby 
Beach, where he knew she was spending the 
summer. He rode with her, waited on her 
everywhere, and was so marked in his atten- 
tions that she became the object of the bitter 
envy of all the marriageable women, both 
young and old, at the watering place. She 
was unconscious of this. She only knew that 
Arthur Wayne still loved her, that he was as 
true and devoted as of old. She cared for 
nothing else, having this precious knowledge 
to comfort her. 

Arthur Wayne had been at Turby Beach a 
month, but had not yet spoken of love, but 
Flora felt sure that he would do so soon. 

The village of Turby is a small, straggling 
settlement built on a projecting point of land, 
with a fine hard sand beach on each side, 
thus giving to the bathers the choice of the 
north orsouth sands. Curiously shaped rocks 
form the coast, and among these is one large 
cave, a rare curiosity in its way. At low tide 


. the cave was accessible to any one who wished 


to visit it, but when-the tide was in, the water 
rose above the entrance and filled the cave. 
It was quite a large cavern, reaching back no 
one could tell how far, as the rear portion 
was almost always full of water. At low tide 
it was very light—that is it was filled with a 
soft twilight haze, which gave it a strange, 
mysterious air. 

This cave was quite a favorite place with 
Flora Warrington. Scarcely a day passed 


_thatshe did not visitit. It was one of the 


few places where she could escape from the 


,outside world, and be indeed alone. One 


morning she came here, and sitting down on 


. one of the rocks gave herself up to along 


reverie, of which Arthur Wayne was the sub- 
ject. How long she sat there she did not 
know, but when she raised her head, she saw 


him standing by her. She was so much start- 
led that she almost screamed, but he sat down 
by her, and told her not-to be frightened. 

“T am glad to find you here, alone,” he 


, said, “for I have much to say to you. Do 


you remember our parting, four years ago?” 

She said “yes” in alow tone, and he went 

on, “I have good cause to remember It, for it 

nearly broke my heart. It was heartless in 

you to act so, but I resolved to repay you. I 

made a vow of vengeance, and I have kept 

my oath.” 

She listened to him in astonishment. She 
had expected a different avowal. 

“T will tell you how,” he went on. “About 
the time your father died I became suddenly 
rich, through the death of a relative, and at 
the same time you became penniless. I knew 
your dread of poverty, for I had suffered by 
it, and I determined to save you from it. I 
was the sole heir to Mr. Gordon's property. 
The money you thought left you by him was 
my gift.” 

She sank down at his feet, quivering with 
wounded pride, and gasped: 

“No—no—do not say that—anything but 
that.” 

“Tt is true,” he said, gloomily. “Was it 
not arare vengeance to think that you who 
had crushed my heart, who had trampled on 
my love because of my poverty, had been 
saved from suffering by me? that you owed 
all your comfort and elegance to me—the 
despised, the rejected lover ?” 

There were strange sounds from the mouth 
of the cave, but neither heeded them. She 
crouched on the ground, sobbing bitterly, 
completely crushed by his cruel announce- 
ment, and he sat gazing at her gloomily. 

“J said to myself,” he continued, “that 
some day I would seek you out, and tell you 
this, for 1 knew it would sting your proud 
soul, and make you hate your riches. Am 
not I amply revenged in this ?” 

“It was cruel,” she sobbed. “Take back 
your wealth, I would die rather than retain 
it.” 

There was a booming sound from the mouth 
of the cave, and then the water rushed in and 
surged up around them. 

.“ My God!” cried Arthur, springing to his 
feet, “ We shall be lost. The tide is coming 
in, and in a moment our retreat will be cut 
off.” 

He caught her up in his arms, and hurried 
to the mouth of the cave, but he was too late. 
The water had risen unperceived by them, 
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and it was too deep for them to reach the 
rocks outside. There was no help for it. 
They must remain in the cave and meet their 
fate. If the waves should fill the cavern en- 
tirely nothing could save them.from drowning. 
Arthur Wayne told this to his companion in 
ap agitated voice. She answered, calmly: 

“Ttis well. I have nothing to live for now.” 

Arthur glanced around him, and sought 
eagerly for some place of refuge. There was 
a projecting ledge of rocks near the roof of 
the cavern. If the water did not rise above 
this, they might yet be saved, but if it came 
above it, they must die. Without a word, he 
clambered up to the ledge, drawing the young 
woman up after him. Placing her securely 
on it, he seated himself by her. Still both 
were silent, watching the rising of the water. 
It came rushing in rapidly, and in half an 
hour had completely covered the entrance to 
the cave. A deep darkness now reigned over 
everything, and they could hear the plashing 
of the waves as they rose higher and higher. 
At length they touched the feet of Arthur 
Wayne and his companion, and were still 
rising. The water came up slowly until it 
reached the ledge on which they were sitting, 
submerging them to their waists. 

It was a solemn moment, for it seemed that 
a few brief moments more would see their 
death, and in that darkness and danger better 
thoughts came to the hearts of both, and all 
pride and bitterness vanished from them. Ar- 
thur could not see Miss Warrington, but he 
knew that she was fully alive to their danger. 
Neither had spoken since they had taken 
refuge on the ledge. At last he put his arm 
around her, and drew her to him. She did 
not resist him, but suffered her head to rest 
on his shoulder. 

Flora!” 

“Arthur!” 

“Can you forgive me?” 

“Yes, and bless you too, Arthur. We are 
so near death that I have nothing in my heart 
but love for you.” 

“And if we must die,” he said, “ thank God 
it will be together. I do not deserve such 
happiness. You ought to hate me, Flora, It 
would only be just.” 

“TI could not hate you,” she said, simply, 
“ for I have always loved you—yes—I loved 
you, even better than my life when I sent you 
from me four years ago.” 

They were silent again, and sat there, she 
clasped close to his heart, waiting for the 
waves to envelope them. But as the time 


815 
passed away the water rose no higher, and at 
length a glad cry burst from Arthur’s lips: 

“O God be praised! the tide is falling, and 
we shall be saved.” 

He strained her closely to him, and his 
kisses fell like rain upon her uplifted face, and 
she who had been so calm at the prospect of 
death, now sobbed in his arms like a cbild. 
Life and love were both hers now, and she 
could ask no more. — 

Three hours later they went out of the cave 
into the open air again, and as they turned to 
go back to the hotel, Arthur said as he gazed 
earnestly into her beautiful eyes, and saw the 
love that was shining in them; 

- “Tt was fortunate for us, darling, that we 
came here, for the flood tide that we thought 
was to be so fatal to us, has left us nothing 
but love and happiness.” 

Yes, the future was brighter to them now, 
for they knew that nothing but death could 
part them again. , 


THE WIFE. 
Woman’s love, like the rose blossoming in 
the arid desert, spreads its rays over the bar- 
ren plain of the human heart; and, while all 


around is black and desolate, it rises more 
strengthened from the absence of every other 
charm. In no situation does the love of wo- 
man appear more beautiful than in that of 
wife: parents, brethren, and friends have 
claims upon the affections; but the love of a 
wife is of a distinct nature. A daughter may 


yield her life for a parent, and Mister may de- 
vote herself to a suffering brother; but the 
feelings that lead her to this conduct are not 
such as those which lead a wife to follow the 
husband of her choice through every pain and 
peril that can befall him; to wateh over him 
in danger, to cheer him in adversity, and re- 
main unalterable at bis side in the depths of 
ignominy. It is an heroic devotion which a 
woman displays'in her adherence to the for- 
tunes of a hapless husband. When we behold 
her in her domestic scenes, an intellectual joy, 
brightening the family circle with her endear- 
ments, and loved for the extreme joy that 
presence and those endearments are calculated 
to impart, we can scarcely credit that the 
ragile being, who seems to hold her existence 
by a thread, is capable of supporting the ex- 
treme of human suffering ; nay, when the heart 
of man sinks beneath the weight of agony, that 
she should maintain her pristine powers of de- 
light, and by her words of comfort and patience 
lead the murmurer to peace and resignation. 
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Tue February thaw had come, and it seem- 
ed as though the earth were dissolving under 
the pouring, steady rain that had been falling 
for two days. We sat in silence after supper 
and listened to it, father, mother, Tom, ‘and I, 
Anne Brent, and little sister Amy. Poor 
little Amy sat in her small arm-chair before 
the fire, and glanced from one to another 
with pitiful blue eyes, seeming to find the 
silence depressing. 

Betty took the dishes out, reduced the table 
and put the large lamp on it, placing asmaller 
lamp with a shade over iton father’s desk, 
where it illuminated countless pigéon-holes 
full of papers relating to cownty business, 
civil and criminal. For my father was high 
sheriff at that time. 

While we sat there, there came a little 
wavering knock at the side door nearest us. 

“Didn’t some one knock?” asked my 
father, starting from a reverie. 

“Yes, and I wish you would go to the door, 
Mr. Brent,” my mother said, involuntarily 
“smoothing her hair. For it had not been so 
long since she had been a beauty that she 
should forget. 

My father left the door of the sitting-room 
opén that the light might shine out into the 
small, unlighfed entry, and opened the outer 
door. 

“Come in!” we heard him say a Tittle 
roughly, then bang the door to shut the 
storm ont. “Where in the world did you 
come from?” he added, in a tone more ex- 
pressive of surprise than of hospitality. 
“Wipe your feet on that rag, and come in 
here.” 

Then he entered, followed by a small figute 
of a boy, who stopped just inside the door, 
ragged and dripping, but nowise disconcerted 
by the eyes that were fixed on him. 

“Mercy, child!” ¢ried my mother; “how 
did you come out in such a storm? Come to 
the fire. Why, he’s like a drowned rat, 
husband.” 

The little stranger advanced to the hearth 
and stood in the warmth and blaze, his bright 
Black eyes giving ‘each one a quick glance, 
his white teeth flashing in an appreciative 
smile as he caught Tom’s wink of fellowship. 
“Where did you come from, ¢hild, and 
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LIGHT IN DARKNESS. 
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what is your name?” asked my mother, con- 
templating the boy’s rags and mud with 
mingled disgust and pity. 

He pulled off a tattered straw hat and 
bobbed his head rather saucily. “I came 
from Marston, ma’am, and my name’s Dick 
Tisdale.” 

“Gradually, with much questioning, some- 
thing of the boy’s circumstances were divulged. 
His mother had been dead many years, he 
didn’t remember her. | His father died a year 
before, got drunk and’ fell down a well. No, 
he didh’t care: much. | The old man was drunk 
and ugly most of the time. Then, after his 
father’s death, he lived a while longer with 
the old woman. She'was powerfil ugly, the 
‘old woman, and whiskey middlin’ well. 
Didn’t know whether ske ever got proper 
drunk. She was somethin’ to his father, his 
wife Or somethin’. At last he-—Dick—got 
tired of her, cut sti¢k, and came over to 
Brentford to try’his luck. He started the 
morning before, walked tén miles to a farm- 
house, then came the ‘remaining thirteen 
miles that day. ‘Tried to cling on to the mail- 
stage, but the driver wouldn’t give him a hist, 
and kicked him off. “But I throwed stones 
after him,” concluded the little reprobate, 
having told ‘his story with perfect coolness, 
and in the’ most easy, off-hand manner im- 
aginable. 

“ You had no business to'throw stones,” said 
my father, sternly, speaking in an official 
capacity. 

“They was little and they didn’t hit,” was 
the ready answer, and a look of preternatural 
innocence and gravity took the place of his 
former mischievous glee. 

My mother contemplated him, and sighed. 
“The child is evidently in a state of heathen 
darkness,” she said; “but that is no reason 

why he should freeze, or starve. Tom, you 
take him up stairs and get him a suit of your 
old clothes to put on, and I will go ont and 
get some supper for him.” 

“T would advise you to look out for your 
spoons, Mrs: Brent,” remarked my father, 
dryly, as be turned to his desk to see who had 
got to be attached, arrested, or sold out on 
the morrow. 

I followed my mother to the kitchen, Amy 
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clinging to my skirts, as I knew by a faint 
little pull in the dark entry; fot the child 
never spoke. She had quiet, soft ways of 
sliding about into places, and was an observ- 

ing little thing, though but five years old, I, 

who was thirteen, considered myself a young 
woman, and had hard work to keep Tom in 
training. Tom was two years younger, but 
had run up like a weed to two inches over 
my head, and had all those arrogant ways 
which make boys so hateful. 

Presently the two boys came down stairs, 
Master Dick dryly dressed in asuit of clothes 
which were absurdly long in the legs and 
sleeves, but otherwise presevtable, He 
glanced over himself, then sat down to do 
justice to the supper which. my mother had 

pared. 

“Now, children, you can stay out here a 
while with him,” said my mother. “ Your 
father mustn't be disturbed at his writing. 
Betty, you can go up and make a little bed 
on the floor in Tom’s room. Make it warm 
and nice. And, Betty, throw those wet rags 
out the window. There’s no knowing whiat 
is on them.” 

Our guest presently drew his chair in front 
of the stove, put his feet on the hearth, and, 


clasping his hands about his knees, began re- . 


lating to us his adventures, 

“] had a prime supper last night,” he said, 
smacking his lips. “ You see, it was long 
after dark when I reached that farm-house, 
and they was all gone to bed. So I crept in 
at the wit.dow over the outside cellar-door. 
They had raked up the fire in the kitchen, 
but I poked it open and gave myself a good 
warmin’ you'd better b’lieve. There was 
someliody snorin’ in a bedroom just off the 
kitchen all the time. After I got warm, I 
begun to look round for my supper. But 
such squeakin’ doors you never did see, I 
thought 1 should have somebody grabbin’ me 
every minute. But them farm-tolks 


like logs, and the shorin’ kept up. Bimeby 


I found the pantry. O, wasn’t that a place to 
git into! T lit a candle, and shut the door so 
they shouldu’t see the light, and ifT didu’t 
skim them pans o’ milk! Besides, there was 
doughnuts, and pies, and chickens—” 

Dick pauséd in speechless ecstasy for a 
moment, then continued: 

“T stuffed myself till I couldn't‘ breathe 
hardly, then I crawled out the winder and 
went otit and slept on the hay in the barn. 
When it come daylight I started off and walk- 
ed down this way. I should like to've heard the 
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old woman at the farm rave when she saw all 
the cream skimmed off her pans o’ milk, and 
the way her pumpkin pies looked. I eat the 
middle right qut of six of em.” 

Seeing the admiring wonder which his 
smartness excited, Dick lowered his voice 
and told of other and still more daring deeds. 
Such robbing of hen-roosts, such tricks upon 
obnoxious persons, such dexterous appropria- 
tions of whatever happened to strike his 
fancy. Lastly came the crowning feat, which 
he related in a whisper, glancing sharply 
toward the door to see that no one heard him, 
He and two other boys had broken into a 
fruit and candy store and robbed it, 

“ But they catehed us,” said Dick, “and 
the other boys had to go to jail. I was so 
little that they let me off. I got all the candy 
I wanted, though, I don't want to see any 
more for ove while, I eat all the pink and 
green, and I guess ‘twas pisoned.” 

“Wont yom give me some pink candy?” 
sald a little voice at his elbow. 

Dick turned and stared. There was Amy’s 
pink and white litule face and yellow curls 
close to his elbow, “Wont you?” she re- 
peated in her smallest voice. 

“I'll give you some just as soon as I get it,” 
he said, contemplating her admiringly, with 
his head on one side, 

“ Haven't you any now ?” inquired Amy, 

“Nota bit. Butl'll give you the very first 
I get.” 

“You're real good,” says Amy, sweetly 
nestling closely to him. 

The boy started, and for the first time 
looked almost disconcerted. Perhaps he was 
not used to being called “real good.” Jim- 


iny! aint sbe putty!” he murmured, with his © 


glowing eyes fixed on her, 

As he looked, the glow in his dark, gipsey 
face slowly dimmed, the eyes got a dazed 
stare, then the long fringes of the lids came 
together, his head sank forward on to his 
knees, and with his face still turned toward 
the child, he slept. 

When mother came with a chamber lamp 
and roused him, he started up. “O,I dreamt 
about the puttiest little—why, here she is! I 
thought I dreamt it. Yes’m, I am mighty 
sleepy.” 

The heads of the house held a council the 
next day which ended after many poh-poh's 
from my father in the young estray being in- 
vited to remain wit' us a while on trial, go to 
school with Tom, and make himself generally 
useful, 
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A trial it proved, though in a different way 
from what was intended. Dick was active 
and gvod-natured, but it seemed to be im- 
possible to keep him out of mischief. He 
chased hens and geese with the broom, just 
for the fun of seeing them run and hearing 
them squawk, he instigated fierce fights be- 
tween the cat and dog; he nearly frightened 
the dignified old cow out of her wits by tying 
weights to her tail, and almost blinding her 
with a pair of huge pasteboard spectacles tied 
over her face; he dressed himself in a sheet 
and appeared at Betty’s bed-room door, send- 
ing her down stairs in the middle of the night 
sbricking that she had seen a ghost. In fine, 
he kept the house in a continual ferment with 
his pranks. 

Amy was the only one who escaped him. 
Her he served with patient tenderness, and 
she rewarded his care with an adoring fond- 
ness. She would drop asleep with her fair 
cheek nestled against his dusky one, while he 
held her in his arms, and rocked, and told her 
stories as long as she could huld her eyes 
open. He wrapped ber up and hayled her 

about on his sled, and when spring came, he 
brought her the first snowdrop that put its 
head above the mould. Indeed, his fondness 


for and care of the child were all that won - 


him forgiveness for his many transgressions. 

But at length he capped the climax of his 
deeds, and overstepped the bounds of pardon, 
My father ordered ‘Tom one morning to bring 
rouud tne horse and gig fora long ride, it 
being just belore court-week, when there was 
plenty of business todo. Presently his ears 
were saluted by a chorus of exciamations and 
laughter from outside the door. The sheriff 
gave one wore glance over the package of 
writs in his hand, looked to see that he had 
his pocket writiug-case, and a pair of hand- 
Cutis in case he should come across a burglar 
who was raving loose somewhere iu the vicin- 
ity, then he went deliberately out to get 
into his gig, glancing incidentally to see what 
this tumult might mean. At the firet glance 
he stood aghast, fixed, in th® act of drawing 
on his gloves. There stood his dignitied 
white horse, which he had driven daily for so 


. Many years that the creature could, | believe, 


serve a writ as well as himself, there stood 
old Whitie striped from head to heel like a 
zebra, wich spots and splashes of red paint, an 
aimal hideous to behold! 

I decline to repeat what my father said on 
that oceasion. I know he took his whip in 
his hand aud went in search of Dick who was 
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prudently invisible, and that after a lengthen- 
ed search he finally drove off with a hired 
horse, leaving the most peremptory orders 
that the boy should never again come into 
his sight, but should be in some way disposed 
of before his return. 

My father was master of his own house, 
and was obeyed. Dick’s tears and penitence 
were of no avail, and before the next night he 
went on board a ship as cabin-boy, having 
preferred that since he must leave. 

We were sorry enough to part with him, 
and loaded him with presents, and good 
wishes, and advice. My mother, weeping, 
added a Bible to his bundle, and kissed the 
boy as she handed him over to the care of the 
kind captain. Poor little Amy’s heart was- 
like to break. She clung to him, and would 
not be pacified till he had whispered a pro- 
mise to come back soon and see her. Then 
we said good-by, I with undisguised tears, 
Tom with, apparently, a bad cold in bis head, 
and poor Dick marching off stoutly with the 
captain, but looking back with quivering lip. 

After a year or two we heard that the boy 
did not like the sea, and that the captain had 
got him a place in an importing house in 


whose employment he was likely to do well. - 


Then, two or three years more, and there 
came a package and a letter from Dick who 
Was now nearly seventeen yearsold. He was 
going out to Smyrna jor his employers, and 
would remain there several years in a branch 
house of theirs, learning the business. He 
enclosed a present for each one of us, books 
for Tom and me, a pencil-case for father, 
handsome Bible for mother, and a little tur- 
quoise ring for Amy. Amy, now a lovely 
girl of ten, blushed as she slipped the ring on 
to her white fore-finger, and heard our 
teasing comments. 

There was no time to answer Dick’s letter, 
for he had written on the eve of departure; 
afid soon we had quite other things to think 


- of. The scarlet fever was about, and, in spite 


of every precaution, it got into our family, 
and did its work. Tom just escaped with 
his life, I had it more lightly; but, poor Amy! 
We refused to believe it for a long time, and 
had doctors from far and near. At last the 
dreadful truth had to be acknowledged. 
Dear little Amy’s blue eyes, so beautiful still, 
would never see the lightagain, The terrible 
disease had eaten its way to the seat of vision, 
and she was blind! 

The child did not know for a long time 
that she was incurable, and, indeed, no one 
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ever told her. She gradually drew in the 
conviction from our silence and tenderness, 
and aller the few first months, bore it like an 
angel. But it was dreadful to see her growing 
up so fair, and so blighted, to see her patient 
sweetness by day, and to know, as I did, how 
many an hour of night she spent in bitter 
weeping. 

Ten years passed, and she was a woman in 
years, though still seeming a child from her 
gentleness and helplessness, Not that she 
was really helpless, either. She could knit 
and do fine crochet work by feeling alone, 
and make herself useful in many ways. She 
had been taught orally, and had books that 
were prepared for the blind. Besides, she 
was an excellent performer on the piano, and 
was capable of giving instruction had we 
chosen to allow her. ; 

Strangers always noticed Amy, and the 
town's-people would do anything for her. 
When she went into the street, every one 
stepped aside for her to pass, and when she 
entered the church, leaning on my father’s 
arm, every eye turned on her in compassion- 
ate admiration. 

It was when Amy was about twenty that 
we saw Dick Tisdale again. Father, mother 
and 1 were sitting together early one eveniig, 
when, without riug or knock, the door open- 
ed, and a gentleman stepped in and stood 
just inside the door looking at us with a sin- 
gular expression of countenance, a look of 
eagerness and inquiry, and with a half smile 
that showed a glimmer of fine teeth under his 
black moustache. He was a noble-looking 
fellow, with an air and dress that spoke plain- 
ly of prosperity. 

He inspected rapidly each face, then 
glanced around the room. 

“Everything is just as I left it fifteen years 
ago,” he said, breathlessly; “ even the little 
chains and ring I fixed in the window to hold 
the flower-pot. I should know you any 
where, Mother Brent, and Anne too.” 

“You don’t mean to say—” began my 
mother, starting up in delighted astonish- 
ment, 

“Lam that little ragged Dick whom you 
took in out of the storm, and were so good to 
that he never forgot,” said the stranger, 
taking both my mother’s outstretched hands. 
“Thanks to your kindness, and the good 
friend in whose hands you put me, I am 
ragged no longer.” 

There scarcely needed a second word after 
one look into his dark and brilliant face to 
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convince us of his identity, and we gave him 
joyful welcome. 

“Thope the paint has worn off that horse, 
sir,” sald Mr. Tisdale, tarning to my father 
with his old mischievous smile. 

“Yes, you rascal,” my father laughed. 
“ Poor old Whitie and his red paint long ago 
went to the shades; but if I could have 
caught you that morning I should have 
given you some marks that would have lasted — 
longer.” ' 

While we were talking I saw Dick glance 
more than once at the door, and I instantly 
divined his thought. 

“ Such a surprise as it will be to Amy!” I 
said. “She will be down in a minute.” 

He glanced gratefully at me, and the flush 
deepened on his cheeks. “Don’t tell her,” 
he said, hastily as a light step came along the . 
entry. “See ifshe will know me.” 

It never entered our minds that he did not 
know the misfortune which had fallen on 
Amy, and we awaited the test to which he 
would put her. I watched him as the door 
opened and she came in, and smiled to 
myself at seeing his start of surprise and 
admiration. 

“You are late, Amy,” said my father, 
rising as his custom was, to lead her toa 
chair. It was just opposite Dick Tisdale, who 
stood looking at her, blushing, smiling, but 
perplexed. 

“Did I keep you waiting?” she asked, 
softly, turning her face toward us with that 
peculiar look of a blind person, involuntarily 
turning her eyes, but looking beyond the 
object. As she spoke, too, she reached out 
for her handkerchief, feeling about for ita 
momeat before she found it. 

“Amy, child,” said my mother, “there is 
an old friend here, one whom you were very 
fond of years ago.” 

A blush anda smile came together {nto 
her face, and she involantarily stretched out 
her hands in welcome, looking straight before 
her, and, apparently, toward Dick Tisdale. 
He as impulsively took a step forward 
with hands extended, and then hesitated, 
waiting for her to rise. 

“ Where ?” she’ asked, rising, and groping 
forward, unaware that she was almost touch- 
ing him. 

“I saw the color drop out of his face. “My 
God!” he muttered, “ what does this mean?” 

“ Did not you know,” I whispered, suddenly 


realizing our oversight, “did not you know 
that Amy has lost her sight ?” 
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_ He said not.a word, but, staggering back, 
sank into his chair again. 


“Who is jt? and where?” asked Amy, 


“It is Dick Tisdale, or Richie, as you used 
to call him,” said mother, trying to speak 
steadily, though the tears were rolling over 
her cheeks. “He promised to come back, 
and he has come.” 


“OQ Richie!” cried Amy, crimson with 


* Joyful surprise, advancing quickly and un- 
assisted toward him, but her hands groping 
lowly, as if the picture in her mind were 
still a boy, and she had not thought to find 
him grown. 


He took the hands in his, tried to speak, 
then dropped his face forward on to them 


with a burst of tears. 
“He didn’t know that you can’t see him, 
’ dear,” said mother; and father went hastily 
out of the room. 


Amy’s lip quivered, and she withdrew one 
hand from his clasp, and soltly touched his 


bowed head. “Never mind, Richie.” she 
said, tremulously; “I bave got used to it, 
and am content. And I shall make you wait 
on me just as you used to.” 

He lified his bead and stood up, looking at 
her with a face full of tender pain. “ I would 


gladly serve you, Amy,” he sald; “and I 


would give my right hand to restore your 
sight.” 

The voice, deep-toned and manly, the 
strength of the bands that held hers, and the 
direction whence the voice came, down in- 


stead of up, startled her, She reached a hand 


timidly vp and touched bis shoulder, then 


his face. *Why you have grown up!” she 
exclaimed, blushing, and drawing back. 

A little laugh broke out at this, and we 
began to rally. 


“You see,” Amy began, in confused expla- 
nation, “ we used to talk so much about you 


When you went away, that the image of you 


and your doings was kept fresh in our minds. 
Then. I bad, an illness, and my eyes were 
shut, and the world as I had known it was 
shut in, and nothing has changed to me 


since, I kvow that there have been changes, 


but still 1 cannot imagine anything other 
than it was ten years ago. Besides, those 
old impressions which I received when I 
could see, are all vivid in my mind, and 
nothing has entered since to efface them.” 
“] have seen a good deal since,” he said, 
with a sad smile; “but I don’t think any 


of those early jmpressions are yet effaced.” 
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Father came in again, and we soon regained 
our cheerfulness, and listened to hear Richard 
Tisdale tell of his life in Smyrna. He 
brought in his portmanteau from the entry, 
and showed us some pretty trifles which he 
had brought over the sea, trinkets of amber, 
sandal-wood, and ivory, pressed flowers of 
eastern plants, botiles of precious essences, 
three beautiful scarfs of silken gauze, one 


blue, which he tossed over Amy's head, an 


amber cane-head for father, and a tiny, silver- 
sheathed dagger, wrought at Damascus. 
Each article, as he took it out, he put first 
into Amy’s hand, telling its color, and some 
word of its make, and watching her practised 


fingers find out the rest, Indeed, so nice had 


become her touch, that she could tell the 
different, metals by it, sometimes could dis- 
tinguish color. We often said that Amy had 
better eyes in her finger-tips than we had in 
our heads. 


Richard Tisdale lingered in his visit to us, 
The shock of fuding Amy blind, while it had 


not altered his intention, had swept aside a 
thousand reserves. His one fixed idea dur- 
ing all those years had been to make her his 
wife. Her fair young image, the first imper- 
sonation of love his life had known, had also 
remained its dearest, and nothing but her 


own aversion could defeat his intention, “If 


she were blind, and deaf, and dumb, I'd take 
her if she would have me,” he said, passion- 
ately. 

In this way he talked to me and my 
mother, but refrained from disturbing Amy’s 
mind as yet. 


“Tt isn’t as though I were poor, and need 


ed the help of her hands,” he urged, in answer 
to some objections; “and you need not fear I 
will not take good care of her. I kuowa 
woman who can come down here and learn 


all her ways, and then go and live with us, a 
good, kind woman, And the more you and 


Anne and her father were with her the bet- 
ter. Perhaps you could go to the city and 
live near us; why not? ‘You would be only 
three, and this place would be lonely. Then 
you say Tom thinks of going there.” 


Of course he won father’s and mother’s 


covsent in the end. There was ro one whom 
they would have preferred had Amy not been 
so unfortunate, and how much more highly 
did they prize him, when he proved his love 
by taking her helpless as she was. “ Well, 
Richard, if Amy likes you, I am willing,” my 
mother said. “God forbid I should shut her 


out from love because she’s shut out from light. 
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Tt was something holy and sad to watch the 
gradual dawning of love on the blind girl’s 
face, or rather, to watch the developing of that 
love which had lain dormant in her heart for 
years. The quick perception of his presence, 
though he had not spoken, the ready blush, 
the slight shrinking, and, after a while, the 
paleness, that began to creep over her face as 
she guessed at her own feelings without being 


sure of his. I did not know how deeply her 
heart was stirred, till one afternoon when she 
and Richard and I sat together. She had 
seemed quite gay, and an unusual color had 
flushed her delicate cheeks. But after play- 


ing and singing for us every merry song she 
knew, she dropped her smile, and sang what 


was aching in her heart: 
“0, tell me the form of the soft summer arr, 
That tosses so gently the curls of my hair; 

‘ It plays on my lip, and it fans my warm cheek, 
Yet gives me no answer though often I speak: 


I feel it play o'er me, refreshing and kind, 
Yet | cannot see it—I'm blind, blind!" 


Throwing her hands above her head, my 
sister broke into passionate sobs. 

Tender arms drew her to as tender a breast, 
and her lover could no longer keep sil F3 


for his time had come to speak. I withdrew 


and left him to comfort her, With what suc- 


cess I soon saw, for half an hour after she 
came up stairs, her face glowing and tearful, 
and threw herself into my arms. 

“O Anne?’ she cried. “ Richie wants me 
to be his wife, he says. And he iusists. I 
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can hardly believe it, though he has said it 
again and again, and mother says it is true. 
Think of his wanting a blind girl like me!” 
There were many who shook their heads 
over this marriage, and we ourselves were not 
without our misgivings. But their life puts 
our fears to the blush. There is no lovelier 
sight on earth than that blind mother in qhe 


midst of her family, It is true she is more 


like a household angel than an ordinary 
housekeeper; but with ample wealth, and 
competent hands to serve, there is no need of 
her fuir hands being soiled. But her husband 
and children would look on that person with 


indignant surprise who should hint that Amy 


is useless or helpless, Every care or trouble 
is taken to her to be soothed and comforted 
by her love and sweetness. Her very pres- 
ence is a beauty and a delight. The young 
hands as they grow older delight in serving 
her, and no queen is better served. You 


might see them any evening, Amy sitting at 
the piano playing, her delicate face untrou- 


bled and serene, brightened by happiness and 
love, as she sits singing with her boys and 
girls gathered about her, listening or joining 
with her. 

“ Isn’t it beautiful ?” I couldn’t help saying 


one evening to Richard, as he glanced up and 


smiled on this group. . 
He heaved a soft sigh of full content, and 
answered me with a verse from the Proverbs: 
“* Her children rise up and call her blessed : 
her husband also, and he praiseth her. ” 


MAD FOR LOVE. 


BY BARBARA BROOME, 


Tae world is as mad aa March hare, I 


can prove it, for I was mad myself once. But 
I was cunning, and cheated everybody. I 
was a lion, but nobody knew it. When I 
felt like roaring, I only muttered and turned 


it off; when my true nature raged flerce with- 


in me, urging me to strike my fangs into my 
prey, I ground my teeth and dug my nails 
deep into my own flesh, and nobody sus- 
pected me. 
Was not cunning? I could deceive the 
whole: world, but the world couldn’t me. 
The soft, wily treachery of my neighbor 
never astonished me for I could see he was a 
panther. The gruff, bristly manner of such a 
20 


one came from his being a grizly bear, A 


wolf I could tell by his teeth, a jaguar by his 
eye, and many a deadly double-headed cobra 
went wriggling through the world shedding 
on either side its haleful, venomous glitter. 


When owls and bats stumbled and lost their 


way in broad daylight, I laughed in my sleeve. 

So you see, the world was mad. I knew 
myself for the only sensible animal in it. If 
it had not been for the Dove, I should have 
immediately stood out in my true form. 
Why not! WasInot really the master of 
them all? The lion is certainly the king of 
beasts. But the Dove was so soft and white, 
and had such beautiful eyes. She held me 
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back, she subdued me, she controlled me. 
When I was with her, I knew nothing but my 
love for her. 

It was for her sake, then, that I went on 
trying to be as mad as the rest. But it grew 
harder and harder. When I was angry, the 
red spark flew into my eyes. It burnt me 

a live coal. My only hope was in the 
Dove. I hurried to her, and all the way I 
was picturing the pleasant time coming, when 
I should lie at peace,»with my royal tawny 
length stretched sleeping in the sun, while 
perched near, the Dove would plume her 
white wings and watch me with silver-lidded 
eyes. 

“ Dove,” I said to her, “ you must not leave 


all over. I suppose I had spoken strangely. 
I spoke impetuously. 

“Dove, do you dare? Will you?” 

She hesitated, the lion went mad within me. 

“ Then,” I cried, “ you doom me to—” 

She would not let me finish, Poor Dove! 
her soft cooing notes rose into a scream. 

“J will, I will dare all, everything for you!” 

I found when she was 80 agitated, that her 
power over me was weakened. I was still in 
my frenzy; but suddenly she grew herself 
again, and her soft cool touch on my forehead 
calmed me. 

“ How the folks will stare to see a Lion and 
a Dove, going up the broad-aisle together, 
What a strange pair we shall look. Did you 
ever hear of such a sight before ?” 

I was getting excited again. I thought my 
laugh had an odd ring to it. Dove laughed 
too, but she didn’t mean it. I wondered if I 
could ever make her afraid of me. I turned 
my eyes glaring fiercely full upon her, but she 
never flinched; it was my gaze that wavered 
and fell before hers. Her power was supreme. 
I wanted to crouch down and lick her feet; 
but with her eyes upon me, I could only kiss 
her hand and leave her. 

“ To-morrow, 7” 1 said; “it must be 
to-morrow. I shall see to everything, and 
you, will you be ready ?” 

“I will be ready.” 

When I was afar off, I turned back and saw 
her. She stood looking up at the sky, with 
her pale hands folded meekly over her breast. 
Maybe she was praying. 

In the middle of the night, I suddenly woke 
up. Something was troubling me. The cold 


sweat stood thick upon me. If I had been 
stretched upon the rack,I could not have 
been in greater torture. 

Was it the Dove? With the thought I 
arose. I disturbed no one in the house; I 
knotted the bed-clothes carefully together, 
and swung from the window. They were not 
long enough. I swayed in mid-air. The 
darkness was intense, I could not tell how far 
I might be from the ground. But I dropped. 
For a minute the shock felled me senseless, 
and then with my brain on fire, I found my- 
self pitching blindly along, buffeted this side 
and that by the fierce gusts of wind, that 
fought and wrestled with the shrieking storm. 
So thick was the blackness,so heavy the war- 
ring of the elements, that a carriage driven at 
full speed would have passed me unnoticed, 
had it not been for the beat of a horse’s hoof 
against my breast. The blow made me reél, 
all weakened as I was, but I only hurried on 
the faster. 

No light appeared in the house, nobody 
answered me. I rang,and shook the door 
frantically; I called in vain. The house was 
deserted! I would not believe it till the gray 
morning sternly pointed it out. Ah! that I 
had never left her. Had they suspected me, 
and carried her off? They had left no clue. 
She was lost to me, then, forever. And I—I 
was lost, too. I gnashed my teeth; I dashed 
my head violently against the grim walls of 
the dead, cold house. I bit the dust in my 
fury. I was nothing but a beast. I could no 
longer hope to hide it. 

The hoof of the flying demon still stung me. 
Then, I knew as by second sight, how near [ 
had been that night to the Dove. Heavens! 
so near. And not to have felt it. 

“ Help me, ye fiends!” I cried, “ help me to 
find her yet!” Andso, bruised, bleeding, lost, 
I set out to seek the Dove. 

Many suns rose and sank, and more than 
one season ripened and waned, and like the 
Wandering Jew my spirit, unrested and un- 
saved, travelled over every land. For the 
soles of my weary feet no peace! r 

Nobody dared refuse my wants. The little 
ehildren ran from me in terror. Then it was 
they calledme mad. There, they made a mis- 
take, for I had just come to my senses. 

I lay in the woods at night. I was not 
afraid of wild beasts. Why shouldI be? I 
was their king and master. My roar drowned 
all the rest, and made the birds flutter in 
their nests. 

My hair grew long, and dropped yellow and 
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MAD FOR LOVE. 


shaggy on my shoulders like a lion’s mane; 
and my nails thickened and sharpened into 
claws. I loved to eat raw meat. I loved to 
tear it with my teeth; it was so tendey, and 
the red juice was so sweet. Every drop of 
blood I lapped eagerly up. 

But there were times when even that did 
not satisfy me; times when I panted and 
thirsted for human flesh; times when | want- 
ed to fasten my fangs to a man’s throat, and 
suck his life-blood as it welled up. But I 
was always cunning enough not to do that; 
I knew they would keep me; they would never 
let me go again. 

But, I remember it was a great city I came 
to one day. It must have been in the morn- 
ing, for the sun only lay broad on the steeples 
and roof tops, and it was an open market- 
place. Great haunches of meat hung round, 
dripping delicious gore. Buyers thronged 
the stalls, a butcher was flinging a morsel to 
a half-starved cur. I was hungry; it was a 
week since I had tasted flesh. 

“ Give it me!” I said, fiercely. 

He was a full-veined, brawny man; he just 
turned on me a half-louk. 

“My friend,” he answered, jauntily, “ yon 
dog is by far the best-looking,” and threw 
him the meat. 

My blood boiled. Was I then to be set 
aside fora dog? I sprang at his throat, and 
clung with my teeth. I crunched my jaws 
together; I drew in the blood with a long 
breath. This, this, was what I had longed 
for. Ah! the pleasure! but they would not 
let me enjoy it. They tore me from him. 

Clouts of blood and shreds of flesh hung 
from my mouth. I fought with them all; I 
struck at them with my sharp claws, while 
the white foam rose bubbling to my lips, and 
mingled with the red blood, I fought glo- 
riously. They were obliged to give way 
before me. I should have escaped, but the 
demon hoof pressed against me more and 
more mercilessly, and at last crushed my life 
outof me, Stiffening, I sank fone Chaos, 
oblivion swept over me. 

Scores of years after, 1 awoke in another 
world, A single ray of light shone through a 
single spot high up above me. I tried to 
move but could not... I tried to speak, but I 
made only inarticulate sounds. With a clash 
and a rattling as of bars and bolts, a stream 
of sunshine poured in upon me. I shivered 
and was afraid. 1 doubted if I wasalion now. 
I tried to say something, and again I failed. 
Three or four dark forms bent over me. 


“ He is better.” 

“ Or, he has worn himself out.” . 

“ He is better.” 

“T should not care to unchain him, doctor,” 

“ He is not dangerous, now ; I shall take off 
his manacles.” 

I watched them passively, as they undid the 
heavy iron rings that bound me hand and 
foot. I trembled if they looked at me. Was 
I not at theirmercy? In anew world, power- 
less, voiceless, I cried from pity at myself. 

After this I had the range of my dark 
apartment; by standing on a stool, I could 
look through the grated hole in the wall, 
into a sort of corridor where every day 
a great many folks came and walked up and 
down. Every day they went over again 
the same thing; I remember some of them 
now. There was one old man, who always 
carried a little bag fall of jingling yellow 
pieces, and he was always counting, counting, 
counting, and muttering as he walked. 

“ Doctor,” he would say, hugging the little 
bag, “what do you think? [ve counted it 
all up again, and it’s right this time. Fifty 
millions of gold guineas. Did I say that was 
right? well, it isn’t. Here, doctor,” speaking 
low, “ fifty millions isn’t enough for a soul, is 
it? Pll have to count up again, after all.” 

There was an old woman, always rubb:ng 
away at a piece of cloth. 

* Don’t you think it’s most out, doctor?” 
she would ask every day. 

“ Yes, you're getting along bravely.” 

“Am I? Bravely, did you say? Well, I 
have been working hard to wash it out. So 
you think it’s faded,eh! Does it som me 
camomile to you?” 

“1 think it does.” 

“ Or madder ?” 

“ Well, perhaps.” 

“There you're wrong. I’ve caught you, 
doctor. It’s nothing but blood, blood, BLoop. 
And it will never wash out.” 


“ How do you do to-day ?” 

“Aud have you, too, forsworn your alle- 
giance? Have you, too, forgotten?” 

“ Excuse me, 1 should have said your royal 
highness.” 

“Ah, doctor, you are pardoned, but tell me 
when will my subjects send for their exiled 
queen ?” 

“ Soon, soon; you must have patience.” 

“Patience? That’s for common moulds; it 
befits us not. My fate distracts me. My 
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The Queen of Sheba used to air herself 
there. 


kingdom for a panacea. Doctor, a few pep- 
permints ?”* 


“T have but one trouble, doctor,” another | 


"would say. 

“ Js that all? you are very lucky.” 

“ Will you pump me?” 

Whereupon, the doetor would raise one 
arm slowly, it being held perfectly straight 
and stiff. 

“ Now the other.” 

It would be lifted as desired, 

“ There it is, you see, as badas ever. Who 
ever heard of a pump with two handles? 
There isa screw loose somewhere, doctor. 
If one handle would only become a spout!” 

Then there was the Siamese twin, who 
would have it at first that I was his brother, 
and many others who gibbered incessantly. 

_ .By-and+by, 1 was let out to walk among all 
of these. They would come and chatter to 
ome, but Innever even tried to speak, now. I 
was still very weak. I would stand leaning 
against the wall watching them; they amused 
me, as a puppet-show does a child. One day, 
I was standing thus; the Queen of Sheba was 
flaunting up and down, the old man and 
woman Were busy as usual, the one counting, 


‘the other rubbing, the pump still mourned 


over his two handles, and at the window the 
Siamese twin was looking for his brother; 
when the doctor came in with a lady closely 
’ veiled on his arm. 

His eye ran round the room as if in search 
for some ove. I know not what impelled me 


‘to slip out of sight behind him. 


“You cannot surely blame yourself, in the 
least,” said the doctor. 

“TI do not know. I could not openly 
resist my parents, and they watched me so 
closely that escape would have been im- 
possible.” 

“ Your first duty was to them.” 

“ Yes, but now they are dead, nothing can 
prevent me.” 

“ But is it dot an awful risk for you ?” 

“T do not think so. I feel that I shall have 
perfect power Over him, as I had years ago.” 
' “But still, such a case is never sure.” 

“T love him.” 

“Yet it is not every woman who would 
risk her life for her love, though.” 
| “Don’t discourage me. It is twenty years 


» since I have seen him, but I will still trust. 


In my heart I feel I shall succeed.” 
“At any rate I bid you godspeed. Rest 


‘here a moment. I do not see him, he must 


be im bis room.” 
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The doctor moved away without perceiving 
me. ‘ 

“Twenty years! O, my Leo, it is the ear- 
liest, minute I could come to thee.” 

I knew the cooing voice then. Was it I 
she had been talking about? And could it 
be only twenty years since ? 

* Dove!” I cried. 

It was the first, the only word I had spoken 
since L had been there, I was kneeling now 
before her with my faee buried in her dress, 

We were always going, Dove and 1; tray- 
eliing all day, and sometimes half the night, 
and always towards the east. I was happy 
and contented, now I was with her, and do- 
cile as a child. 

One night our carriage rattled up to an old 
house, whose every shutter, closely-barred 
and coated thick with dust, told of years of 
desertion. I wondered why it looked so fa- 
miliartome, Dove was watching me eagerly. 

“Is this home, Dove?” 

“Do you remember it ?” , 

“I don’t know. Iwill try to think. My 
head always gets in a whirl, though.” Then 
it all came back to me witha flash. “ Yes, I 

know now; how strange it all seems.” 

“ Mother, can this be you ?” 

Dove was embracing somebody who stood 
in the doorway. She had gray hair, and 
there were tears in her eyes, as she turned to 
me, calling me “ Leo.” 

I did not know her, but I was sorry for her. 
I let her bend down over me and kiss me. 

“Try to remember; it is your mother, 
Leo,” Dove said. 

The second time she had asked me to re- 
member, it came to me quick. The gray- 
haired woman spoke to Dove. 

“You will be his saviour. A mother’s 
blessing be upon you.” 

I stood between them, holding a hand of 
each, 

“T understand,” I kept repeating. “I un- 
derstand. It is the same world, after all.” 

I grew stronger from day to day. The old 
house was remodelled, the dusty shutters 
taken down and repainted. Dove still watch- 
ed me, but smilingly and half-carelessly, as 
though there was nothing to fear. 

We had a great deal of company, we enter- 
tained hospitably; I was always courteous 
and urbane. But as time went on, I felt 
myself again playing a part. Sometimes the 
old frenzy stirs within me. It does to-day as 
I sit writing this. To-night we give a fete, 
and do you know I would give the world for 
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a bit of raw meat? But I will erush it down, 
this craving. I will not yield, for Dove's 
sake. 


my throat, then dies away. She does not 
come. O misery! what torments. I can- 
not help it, I must satisfy it this once. ‘0, 
why does she not come to save me? 

The pantry is locked, but I have a skeleton 
key, and nobody sees me. I am cunning still. 
The first taste made me reel with the old 
time intoxication. Again I feel impelled to 
seek my prey, and the Hion-light, so long 
exorcised, flares red hot in my eyes. “To- 
night, to-night!’ My voice is but a beast’s 
growl. “1 will wait for that; I will watch 
my chance.” 

Iam not mad now. By the grace of God, 
through the transcendent heroism of my wife, 
I live glorified with the light of reason. 
Ever since that dreadful night I have been 
clothed and in my right mind. Some profess 
to be astonished, at my perfect remembrance 
of what happened then. But those last shift- 
ing scenes of my fatal phantasmagoria, like 
the vivid denouement of some highly- 
wrought play, stand out vivid and unefface- 
able. 

That night, with the paroxysm full upon 
me, I had never dissimulated so well. Even 
my wife, for the first time, was deceived. She 
has said so since. 

Iremember how surpassingly fair she shone. 
The years had but fulled and ripened her 
majestic beauty. From her low-necked even- 
ing dress her neck rose in statuesque beauty, 
the rounded throat as firm and white as a 
marble column. Her robe was steel-color 
with a silver sheen, where it lay in folds, 
and the fall of rare old lace over her boddice 
mellowed it all. It was like moonlight on the 
lake. At last I caught these words: 

“Tam very sorry, but it is not yet un- 
packed.” 

“ Quel dommage, that is to say, madame, I 
ask one mille pardonnes of you.” 

“And are you going to-morrow? Sosoon? 
I was most anxious to know what you 
thought of it.” 

“T can show monsieur the picture,” said L. 
“ The case is unnailed.” 

“Ah, quelle joie,” said the young artist, 
eagerly. “Have we the permission of mad- 
ame ?” 

I did not take him to the picture gallery, 
but led him towards that part of the house 


which was unoccupied, that wé generally 
kept shut up. I could ‘see'he thought no 111’ 


’ he was enthusiastic in his love for art. 
“Dove, Dove!” My voice sounds weak in’ 


“Are you afraid of the dark, monsieur?”’ 
T.asked. “The pleture is across this passage- 
way.” 

“Certainement! O no, not one at all,” be 
answered. 

He had a Raphael face and’a girlish, sen- 
sitive mouth, this young Frenchman; and as 
I turned upon him, he stood’ transfigured as 
it were in the moonlight streaming in upon 
him through the window. Theld with’ 
my blazing eyes. 

“ You are doomed,” I hissed, champing and 
grinding the froth at my mouth. “I will 
glut myself with your blood. I will tear your 
vitals with my teeth. I will peck out your 
eyes with my claws.” 

I rioted already in the horrid feast. One 
second more and his life would have gone out 
forever. My eyes were fastened on his throat. 
I was crouched ready to spring, ‘when be- 
tween us was thrust, like a pillar of snow, the 
bare, beautiful throat of the Dove. But she 
came too late! The frenzy was too strong 
upon me. I was goaded-on,though, all the 
while; my being was curdlipg with a new 

Into the soft, warm, quivering fiesh! O 
God! but it woke me. It paled my very soul 
with faintness, and my delirium was past 
Sorever. It was then the scales fell. But the 
Dove lay in my arms dead and cold. 

" “Tam no longer mad,” I cried. “But 
what does it avail?” 

Her breath just ruffled up through the lace, 
and the blood dabbled down, drop by drop. 

“Tt was not worth it,” I groaned. “OQ God 
in heaven! look down in mercy. Take it 
away! Smite me again,O Lord! Make it 
eternal death in life for me, and spare her.” 

Then she smiled; she could not speak, but 
she tried to draw me closer. 

When they came, in fear and distrust, to 
take away the raving maniac, when they 
came, armed with deadly weapons, and loaded 
with clanking manacles, they found her smil- 
ing in the moonlight, me on my knees beside 
her. Peace had dawned at last. Wontven 

Iam an old, old man to-day. Wad 
score years and ten are more than run, and 
my wife’s dear head is white, wintered with 
the snows of time, We are both very old— 
in years. We are both very young—in our 
love. 
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“Dove,” I say, “do you think we shall be 
together in the next world?” » 

“ Let us hope so. Our Saviour has been so 
good to us in this,” 

“You are my earthly saviour, Dove.” I 
am looking, as I say this, at the red scar at 
her throat. It deepens and stands out in the 
firelight. 

“ Do you never repent ?” 

Repent!” 

clear, as when in years long gone it stole to 
my heart, vibrating through the dark doubts 
of my clouded life. 

“ Repent!” she said. “What was so great 
again? What was so smalla price? It was 
one drop of blood for your whole body. 
Repent! O Leo! my reward is too great for 
that. My cup runneth over.” 

Her hand seeks mine. 

“ T went mad for love,” I whisper. 

And she whispers back, “And you were 
saved by it.” 


STAR-GAZING. 

In these northern regions the dusky twi- 
light prepares us for the coming night, and 
the stars creep out, one by one, in the deepen- 
ing gloom. But in the mysterious Orient, 
whence we derive our earliest traditions, the 
burning sun sinks below the horizon, and 


after a few minutes of utter darkness, the 


stars shine forth like jewels on a brilliant can- 


opy. To men, in those early ages, the stars 


were guides and counsellors, telling of times 
and seasons; and were by them divided into 
groups or constellations, and invested with 
imaginary forms of familiar objects. Those 
who really wish to learn the constellations 
may easily do so by aid of a planisphere, or 
map of the heavens; while to the general 
reader a little description of the principal con- 
stellations may be interesting. 

The different groups rise in the east, cul- 
minate direct south, and then sink into the 
west. Some, however, never disappear, but 
revolve round the north celestial pole, which 
is represented by a small star almost over 
our heads, but rather to the north. Let us, 
however, begin with the “grim, taciturn 
Bear,” the peculiar constellation of the north- 
ern regions. This group is composed of 
seven bright stars, arranged so that four form 
a figure something like the side of a wheel- 
barrow, while the other three form the han- 
ale, If a line be drawn from the last star in 
the handle, which is Benetnasch, in the tail of 


the Bear, it will pass through Arcturus, a 
bright star in the constellation of Bootes, or 
the Bear-driver. Next to that, on the right, 
is the small but beautiful’ little constellation 
of the Northern Crown, composed of seven 
smal] stars forming a semicircle. 

‘But it is southward we must direct our eyes, 
where the “ dire Orion ” stands, in threatening 
attitude, with uplifted club. . It is represented 
by the figure of a man resting on one knee, 
with a lion’s skin in one hand, and a club in 
the other—with his club he is supposed to be 
beating Taurus. The ancients regarded his 
appearance with fear and trembling, and to 
his baneful influence attributed their storms 
and tempests. The outline of Orion is mark- 
ed by four bright stars, forming a parallel- 
ogram. Betelguese and Bellatrix are placed 
on the shoulders, while Rigel (the Giant’s 
Leg) and Saiph are at the lower end of the 
figure. The first and third-named stars are 
of the first magnitude. Across the centre of 
the figure are three bright stars, forming the 
belt or girdle called by seamen the Three 
Kings, Jacob’s Staff, and Our Lady’s Wand; 
below which a row of small stars, running 
down obliquely towards Saiph, is called the 
Sword, the handle of which contains a most 
wonderful nebula of some hundreds of stars, 
like a luminous cloud, and called the Fish’s 
Mouth. Just above, on the left, is Taurus, the 
Bull, a constellation like a large V, the two 
upper extremities being the two bright stars 
in the north and southern horns, and the 
angle or apex the brilliant Aldebaran, or the 
Bull’s Eye, a star of the first magnitude. 
This same bright star, in the opposite direc- 
tion, forms another but much smaller v, with 
the two bright stars in the Hyades. The 
“rainy Pleiades” are on the shoulder of 
Taurus, and may readily be discovered. They 
consist of seven tiny stars, so closely grouped 
together that they might be mistaken for 4 
comet. To the right, above the club of Ori- 
on, we can distinguish the Twins, represented 
by two bright stars of the first and second 
magnitude, and called Castor and Pollux; 
below which Procyon in Canis Minor, and 
Sirius in Canis Major, form, with Betelguese, 
in Orion, a triangle, and thus may be easily 
found: The ancient Egyptians, finding the 
rising of Sirius just before the sun to coin- 
cide with the annual overflow of the Nile, 
paid adoration to this star. 


To pIsPERSE A Mos.—Mount a cart and 


begin to give them good advice. 
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GREENWICH OBSERVATORY. 

Decidedly one of the most interesting places in 
England, is the famous observatory at Greenwich. It 
was built by Charles IT. in order to remove a great 
drawback under which navigators labored. The 
commerce of England was coming into an impor- 
tant position, and it was necessary that navigators 
should have some means of finding their longitude at 
sea, independent of watches or clocks; and a reward 
was offered to any one who should discover a method 
by which this result might be obtained. The plan 
proposed, was that the angular distance of the moon 
from certain stars should be calculated beforehand, 
and published, so that, for example, it might be stat- 
ed, that at ten minutes and five seconds past nine on 
such a day, the moon should be distant from Mars 
forty degrees. Iffrom a ship in the middle of the 
Atlantic, Mars and the moon were found to be forty 
degrees apart, then it would be known that the time 
in England was ten minutes and five seconds past 
nine. This method was a good one, but in conse- 
quence of the want of accuracy as regards the moon’s 
motions, and the exact positions of the stars, it could 
not be practically carried out. 

Under these circumstances, Charles II. decided 
that a national observatory should be built, and an 
astronomer appointed; and a site was at once select- 
ed for the building. Wren, the architect, selected 
Greenwich Park as the most suitable locality, because 
from thence vessels passing up and down the Thames 
might see the time signals, and also because there 
was a commanding view north and south from the hill 
selected for the site. The observatory was com- 
pleted in 1676, and Flamsteed installed in it as the 
chief astronomer. He at once commenced his labors 
and continued them for thirty years, when he was 
succeeded by Halley, and up to the present day 
Greenwich Observatory has been the head-quarters 
for astronomical observations in that country. 

The work carried on at Greenwich is entirely prac- 
tical, and consists in forming a catalogue of stars and 
planets, and so watching them that every change in 
their movements is at once discovered. So perfect 
has this work become, and so accurately have the 
movements of the principal stars been determined, 
that the Nautical Almanac—the English official 
guide on these subjects—is published four years in 
advance. On the exterior wall of the observatory, 
there is a large electric clock, which, being placed in 
“contact ” with the various other clocks in the ob- 
servatory, indicates the exact Greenwich time. The 
face of this clock shows twenty-four hours, so that it 
requires that a novice should look at it twice before 
comparing his watch. To the left of this clock are the 
English standards of measurement of distance, which 
we do not, however, propose to notice in this article, 
but shall confine ourselves to the ‘‘ transit-room.” 

On entering the doorway, one finds a courtyard, on 
the left of which are the transit-room, the computing- 


Toom, and the chronometer-room. The transit-room 
takes its name from the instrument therein, which is 
4 large “transit.” This consists ofa large telescope, 
the outside of which is not unlike a heavy cannon, as 
it is of solid iron. The instrument is supported by 
trunnions, which allow the telescope to be elevated 
or depressed to point north or south, and, in fact, to 
make a complete revolution, but never to diverge 
from the north or south line. The magnifying power 
of this instrument is not very great, but its field of 
view is large, so that it admits plenty of light, for it 
is intended not as a searcher for or for gazing at ce- 
lestial objects, but for the purpose of noting the exact 
time at which stars and planets pass south or north 
ofGreenwich. Upon looking through this telescope, 
the observer's eye is first attracted by a vertical row 
of what seem to be iron bars, placed at equal distances 
from each other. These, however, prove to be only 
spiders’ webs, and are used for the purpose of taking 
the time of passage ofa star over each wire, and thus 
to ascertain the exact instant of its being in the cen- 
tre of the telescope. During even the finest and 
calmest nights, there is occasionally found a tremu- 
lousness in the instrument, which, as it is rigidly fix- 
ed to the walls of the building, must be due to a 
slight vibration on the ground itself. Thus, many 
a feeble earthquake, unfelt by the outsider, may be 
perceived by the astronomer by the aid of his delicate 
instruments. 

The various stars seem to be travelling at an im- 
mense rate, when seen in the field of the transit tele- 
scope, and it is really nervous work noting the ex- 
act time when each wire is passed. The experienced 
observer, however, not only will give the minute and 
second, but also the decimal of a second when the 
star was on the wire. This result is obtained by 
counting the beats of a clock, the face of which is 
opposite the observer. Thus, if at three the star 
seems as much short of the wire as at four it had 
passed it, then 3.5 might be the instant of “ transit.” 

At noon each day, the sun’s passage is observed by 
nearly the whole staff of observers. One individual 
looks through the telescope, and giveg the time for 
each wire, while others examine a variety of micro- 
metres in order to ascertain the fractional parts of 
seconds, etc.—these micrometres being placed at the 
side of the instrument. 

In the morning, the principal work consists in mak- 
ing what are termed the “ reductions” to the obser- 

tions of the previ night. These reductions are 
the corrections requisite for the slight instrumental 
inaccuracy, for the refraction of the atmosphere, and 
for the known constant error of the observer. When, 
therefore, a bright winter’s night haa occurred, the 
work on the following morning is usually very heavy. 
At noon the sun’s time of transit is taken, and at one 
o'clock the * ball” is dropped, by the means of which 
various vessels in the docks and in the Thames set 
their chronometers, or ascertain their rate. In ad- 
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dition to this, the time is sent by electricity to Deal 
and one or two other seaports, in order that every 
vessel may be able to know the accurate time, if with- 
in sight of those places. 

As soon as it becomes dark enough to see the stars, 
observations are commenced, and kept up all night, 
a register being kept of each object observed. Ma- 
chinery is depended on as far as possible. Instead 
of the computers estimating by judgment, the time 
of a star’s transit over the various wires, he strikes 
a small indicator, which, eompleting the circuit, 
causes a pricker to fall and make a hole in a piece of 
paper that is attached to a slowly revolving barrel. 
Each time the star passes a wire, the pricker descends, 
and leaves its mark ; and the intervals between these 
marks being measured by a scale, the mean time of 
transit may be obtained. 


DAMASOUSB. 

The most delightful city of the East is Damascus, 
both to the native and thestranger. Seen from afar, 
or from the hills which overhang the lovely valley in 
which it is enclosed, it seems to be entirely enshroud- 
ed in the most luxuriant and beautiful foliage, which 
affords a picturesque contrast to its tall, sharp, white 
minarets and towers. For many miles the city is sur- 
rounded by fertile fields and gardens, which are 
watered by rivulets and streams, giving to the vege- 
tation a charming freshness and sweetness. The city 
is remarkably clean for an oriental town, and though 
its residences are plain and unattractive without, 
they are really magnificent within in many instances. 
It is interesting from its history, having played a 
famous part in the drama of the world’s progress. It 
is one of the oldest cities of the world, having been 
founded before the days of Abraham, conquered by 
David King of Israel, and having been the seat of a 
mightyempire. Alexander the Great, Pompey, Sala- 
din, Tamerlane, have each, in their turn, lorded it 
over Damascus, and the city is dear to the Christian 
heart as having been the scene of the baptism of St. 
Paul. It is truly the metropolis of Syria, for here 
you may see the people of the Holy Land in all their 
various phases. At night the gardens along the river 
resemble a scene in the famous Arabian Nights. 
Thousands of tiny lanterns light them, the air is soft 
and balmy, illuminated caiques dart to and fro along 
the water, and music and song and laughter rise from 
all parts of the scene. Truly it is a charmed place. 


> 


SAINT NICHOLAS. 

Very few of our readers are ignorant of at least one 
superstition concerning the most popular saint of 
Catholic Europe; but so few know his history, that 
we propose giving a brief summary of it here. 

Saint Nicholas was the Bishop of Myra, born in 
Pantheria, in Lycia; died in December, 326. He is 
the patron saint of sailors, travellers and captives, 
and the guardian of unmarried girls, and of children. 
The young are universally taught to revere him, and 
one of the most popular superstitions concerning him 
is, that he distributes presents to the children at 
Christmas. He is the Santa Claus of the Dutch. In 
the Greek Church, he ranks next to the great fathers. 
Justinian dedicated a church to him in Constanti- 
nople about 560; he has been reverenced in the West 
since the tenth century, and became one of the favor- 


ite patron saints of Italy and the north of Europe 
about the beginning of the twelfth century. One of 
the legends concerning him is, that when a certain 
nobleman was about to prostitute his three daugh- 
ters because he was too poor to give them marriage 
portions, Saint Nicholas threw three purses into his 
window by night, and thus enabled him to marry his 
daughters respectably. His supposed patronage of 
children may be traced to the following story :—Dur- 
ing a scarcity of food he was once entertained by a 
man who was in the habit of stealing children, and 
serving up their limbs to be eaten by his guests. 
When the dish was set before the saint, he detected 
the fraud, and going to the tub where the remains of 
the children were salted down, he made over them 
the sign of the cross, and they rose up whole and 
well. 


A GREAT IMPROVEMENT. 

Since Hannibal led his veteran legions over the 
Alps, their passage, save by means of the ordinary 
nuisance with which travellers are forced to put up, 
has been regarded as a wonderful achievement, Still 
more wonderful is the new method which is svon to 
convey tourists across them, The French are about 
to commence a railroad over Mount Cenis. The line 
will be laid next spring, and they expect that in less 
than fourteen months there will be an unbroken rail- 
way communication between France and Italy. The 
time so saved will be three hours in forty-seven miles, 
between Susa and St. Michel. The most serious diffi- 
culty presented by the servico, will arise from the 
higher parts of the mountain; but there is reason to 
expect that means devised by the company for keep- 
ing the line clear will suffice to insure uninterrupted 
travelling. f 


THE CREOLES. 


The term Creole is a corruption of the Spanish 
Oriollo, which signifies one born in America or the 
West Indies, of European ancestors. An erroneous 
idea prevails in some portions of the United States, 
that a Creole must have in his veins admixture, 
greater or less, of negro blood. This, so far from be- 
ing true, is entirely wrong. In the far South, and in 
Cuba, the term is applied only to those who are of 
French or Spanish descent, and it is the proudest 
boast of these people that they are Creoles. In the 
British West Indies, the term is applied indiscrimi- 
nately to all colors, and the native blacks are called 
Creole (or West Indian) negroes, to distinguish them 
from those brought from Africa by the slavers. 


RESOLVING Grrts.—At a meeting of young girls 
at Seneca, N. Y., recently, it was “Resolved, that if 
we, the young ladies of Seneca Falls, don’t get mar- 
ried during the year to come, somebody will be to 
Diame.” 

A SENSIBLE MAN.—A young lady said to her beau, 
as she held a pot of hot water in her hand, “ promise 
to marry me or I'll seald you.” +“ Throw the water,” 
he replied, “ I had rather be scalded once than every 
day of my life.” , 


A svccEessFUL Horsr.—Count Lagrange’s Gladia- 
teur has won stakes amounting to $30,500 on the 
continent alone, and double that sum in England. 


\ 
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Che Florist. 


THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWEBS. 


I saw upon the mountain height, 
And mid the mountain air, 
Veronica her flowers put forth, 
As garden blossoms fair: 
Like faithful love, that blooms to bless 
A palace or a wilderness. 


Caragana. 

The principal species contained in the genus Cara- 
gana are low trees and large shrubs, with abruptly 
pinnate leaves, and pea-flowers, which are generally 
yellow. They are mostly natives of Siberia, and 
flower early in spring; their elegant foliage often ap- 
pearing as early as March. All the species are very 
ornamental; but the tree kinds are more so than the 
others. C. jabata, which differs from the rest in 
having white flowers tinged with red, is a low shrub, 
not above eighteen inches high, presenting a curious 
shaggy appearance from the footstalks of the leaves* 
remaining on, and becqming hard and thorny, after 
the leafigts have dropped off. C. chamlagu, the Chi- 
nese Caragana, which is naturally a low shrub, forms 
& very graceful pendulous tree, when grafted on & 
stock of C. arborescens ten or twelve feet high. All 
the Caragenas were formerly considered to belong to 
the genus Robinia. They are all quite hardy, and 
will grow in any common garden soil; most of the 
species prefer a poor gravel, but C. arborescens 
thrives best in the neighborhood of water. The spe- 
cies are propagated by layers or cuttings, or by seeds, 
which they ripen in abundance. 


Begonia, 

Tropica] undershrubs or herbaceous plants, some 
of which require the stove and ogers the greenhouse. 
The flowers are showy, ping qhite, and the leaves 
are succulent, oblique at th@ base, and red under- 
neath. Many of the herbaceous kinds have tuberous 
roots; and all these, if planted in the open air, rather 
deep in a dry sandy border exposed to the south, and 
having the soil covered with a little rotten tan, dung, 
leaves, or with litter during the winter season, will 
come up and flower freely every year. One of the 
finest is B. octopetala, but it is rather rare. 2B. dis- 
color, which has the leaves beautifully veined with 
crimson underneath, is the commonest species, and 
it thrives in the greenhouse, or in a room, throwing 
out numerous auckers, each with a small tuberous 
root, which only requires separating from the parent 
and potting, to become a fresh plant. When planted 
out in the summer season, it continues to produce 
flowers for several months. 


The Daisy. 

Well-known perennials, of which the common 
daisy has been in cultivation from time immemorial. 
The most beautiful varieties are the large double, 
the large quilled, and the hen-and-chickens; but 
there are many others. In Germany, numerous cu- 
rious varieties have been raised, by saving the seed 
of the handsomest kinds, _ Each sort ismuch improv- 


ed by being taken up, divided, and replanted three 
or four times every season. They are all admirable 
plants for making edgings to borders, and they are 
well suited for growing in pots, though at present 
they are almost neglected. They thrive best in a 
loamy soil, richly manured, which should be dug 
over and well broken before planting; and they will 


’ bear transplanting even when in flower, provided 


they are taken up with a portion of the soil attached. 
No plants are better adapted for covering a bed with 
one mass of color. Masses of any kinds of daisies 
may be brought from the reserve ground, and laid 
down on a bed in the flower-garden, when just com- 
ing into flower, and taken back again to make room 
for other plants, when they have gone out of flower. 


Border Flowers. 

Herbaceous plants of hardy constitution; showy in 
appearance, and of easy culture, are therefore well 
adapted for ornamenting the borders which accom- 
pany walks in gardens. These are classed as peren- 
nials with fibrous roots, perennials with bulbous 
or tuberous roots, biennials and hardy annuals. 
Among the fibrous-rooted perennials are some, such 
as certain species of saxifrage, pinks, carnations, etc., 
which are evergreen, and these are most desirable 
plants for the borders of winter gardens. There are 
also evergreen biennials, such as wallflowers, stock 
gilliflowers, etc. 


Boronia. 

Evergreen shrubs, which flower during the great- 
er part of the summer, and which are all very orna- 
mental. 3B. serrulata ia a most desirable species, 
forming a neat compact plant for a room, or green- 
house, and requiring plenty of light and air, but very 
little heat. It, and all the other species, will grow 
freely in sandy peat, well drained, and they may be 
propagated by layers or cuttings of the young wood 
in sand, under a bell-glass, taking care to wipe the 
glass frequently, so as to keep the cuttings free from 
damp. 


Cestrum. 

Greenhouse shrubs, natives of East India and 
South America. C. nocturnum, frequently called the 
night-smelling jasmine, is a much esteemed species 
which blooms abundantly all summer, if planted in 
the open air in May, and fills the whole garden with 
ite fragrance at night, though perfectly inodorous 
during the day. 


Borago. 

Annual and perennial plants with blue, white or 
pink flowers, nearly allied to the Forget-me-not. 
Natives of the south of Europe and Persia; of easy 
culture in any common soil. 

Kidney Vetch. 

Dwarf plants with pretty flowers; generally used 
for rockwork ; which are quite hardy, etc.; will grow 
in any common soil. 
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The Bousedvite. 


A Veal Pie. 

A rack of veal, cut into small pieces, parboil in | 
water enough to fill your pie-dish ; when about half 
cooked, take the veal out to cool; season the gravy 
with pepper, salt, a little mace, and a little salt pork; 
dredge ina little flour, line the sides of your dish 
with paste, lay in your meat and gravy, cover it with 
a thick paste, and cut a little hole in the top. Bake 
it halfan hour. 


Real Essence of Beef. 

Take one pound of solid beef from the rump, a 
steak would be the best, cut it into thin slices, which 
lay upon a thin trencher, and scrape quite fine with 
a large and sharp knife (as quickly as pussible, or 
the juice of the meat would partially soak into the 
wood, your meat thus losing much of its strengthen- 
ing quality,) when like sausage meat put it into a 
stewpan or saucepan, and stir over the fire five or 
ten minutes, until thoroughly warmed through, then 
add a pint of water, cover the stewpan as tightly as 
possible, and let it remain close to the fire or ina 
warm oven for twenty minutes, then pass it through 

& sieve, pressing the meat with a spoon to extract all 
the essence. 


Chicken Broth. 

Put half a raw chicken into a stewpan, with a 
quart of water. a little leek and celery, with a salt- 
spoonful of salt, and a few sprigs of parsley (if al- 
lowed), set the stewpan upon the fire; when boiling, 


skim well, and let simmer upon the corner for one 


hour; pass it through a sieve, and it is ready for use, 


The chicken would eat very nice with a little maitre 
@’hotel sauce, or any other from that series would do 
for the parlor, that is, when the patient is not allow- 
ed to eat it. For a change, chicken broth in the fol- 
lowing way is very nutritious; that is, after having 
passed the broth through a sieve, pour it back again 


into the stewpan, which place over the fire; moisten 
‘teaspoonful of flour in a cup with a little cold broth 


or water, and when quite smooth, pour it into the 
broth whilst boiling, stirring quickly, let simmer a 
quarter of an hour, and it is ready. Mutton or veal 
broth may also be varied the same. 


A very nice Chowder. 
Take a cod and baddock; skin them, and take out 


thebones, Put the heads and bones on to boll in 


about three quarts of cold water and a little salt. 
Cut the fish in smal! pieces, about four or six inches 
Square; wash and wipe them dry ; flour them a little. 
Cut about a quarter of pound of salt pork in thin 
slices ; fry them a nice brown; cut up two onions and 
fry them in the fat of the pork, but be careful not to 
burn or have them too brown; take out the onions 


and pork, Have ready six potatoes, cut in thin 


slices. Puta layer of fish into a pot (having the pork 
at the bottom), with a little fried onion, potatoes, 
pepper and salt; dredge in a little flour; another 
layer of fish, then the onions, potatoes, pepper, salt 
and flour; and so on until all isin. Then strain the 
water that the heads and bones have been boiling in, 


through a cullender, on to the fish; if not enough to 
cover the fish, add hot water. Split six crackers, dip 
them in cold water quickly, and put them over the 
top; set it on the fire; let it boil thirty minutes. 
Then add a quarter of a pound of butter and two 
spoonsful of flour braided together, and a glass of 
white wine, if you like; let it boil afew minutes; 
just before dishing, add a quart of cream or milk; 
give it one boil, and it is ready for the table. 


Plain Mutton Broth for Invalids. | 

Get one pound of scrag of mutton, break the bone 
with achopper without separating the meat, then 
put it into a stewpan with three pints of water and a 
saltspoonful of salt; boil gently two hours, carefully 
removing all the scum and fat; it will be by that 
time reduced’to about one quart, and is then ready 
toserve. This broth must not be expected to drink 
very palatable, being deprived of vegetables and 
seasoning, being in fact more like a beverage than a 
soup—at the commencement of convalescence more 
strength may be given, if ordered by the doctor, by 
reducing the original quantity to one pint. This 
broth is often administered by a spoonful at a time. 


Beef Soup. 
Take a head of celery, one quarter of a white cab- 


bage, shaved very fine, three carrots, two turnips, . 


and two onions, cut very fine; put this all into a 
soup-pot, with two quarts of cold water, and boil it 


two bours; then add two quarts of the beef-stock ; 
boil this one hour; then take three spoonsful of flour, 


mixed with half a pint of water and a little salt and 
pepper; stir this into the soup half an hour before 
serving it; put two tablespoonsful of India soy into 
the tureen, turn the soup on it, stir it up, and serve 
it very hot. 


Clear Beef Soup. 
Make it as the above; put some pieces of bread, 


toasted brown and cut into dice form, into the bot- 
tom of the tureen, and strain the soup on it through 
a sieve. 


A Soup made quickly. 

Take two quarts of soup-stock, put it to boil with 
an onion, two carrots, and one turnip chopped fine, 
and season it with pepper and salt, If it is made of 


brown stock, add half a teaspoonful of cloves, and 


boil it half an hour, then add a cup of red wine; but 
if it is made of white stock, put in half a teaspoonful 
of ground mace and a cup of white wine. 


Rice Cake. 
Three eggs, and the same weight of ground rice 
and sugar, mixed and beaten well. Bake quickly in 


mould, 


To broil Partridges. 

Split them through the back; broil them fifteen 
minutes; dish them with pepper, salt, and a little 
butter. A piece of salt pork broiled to eat with them 


is a very great improvement. 
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Curious Watters, 


Interesting Geological Discovery. 
Ashort time since, the Rev. W. Fox, of Brixton, 
near Brooke, Isle of Wight, discovered, in the vast 


wealden formation at the back of the island,a new - 


reptile, of the Dinosaurian family. The only parts of 
the skeleton wanting are the head and neck, The 
animal was above six feet long from the shoulder to 
the root of the tail, and was furnished with a massive 
tail five feet long. The legs were about four feet in 
length, terminating in a broad, short foot. One of 
the most remarkable features of this strange reptile 
is the manner in which it was clothed with bony 
armor. Plates of bone from half an inch to four 
inches in diameter, and about half an inch thick, 
covered its body, with the exception of its back, 
which was protected by a great bony shield. Another 
remarkable characteristic of this animal was a very 
curious process of spine-like bones, which ran along 
the sides of the body arid tail, some of which are fif- 
teen inches long, and weigh seven pounds. The 
remains of this extinct monster have been examined 
recently by Professor Owen, as well as the wealden 
formation from which they were extracted; and we 
understand that, with reference to the extraordinary 


nature of the spine-like bones to which we have 
alluded, Professor Owen is of opinion that the most 


appropriate name for this new Saurian would be 
Polacanthus. 


Effects of Heat in the Preservation of Wine. 
Burgundy is much improved by a voyage to and 


from Caloutta. This fact led the author to try the 


effects of warmth on wines at home, and both he and 
M. Pasteur have come to the conclusion that wines 
may be much improved by gently warming them, and 
that sick wines may be cured by the same means. M. 
Pasteur has, in fact, taken out a patent for warming 
wines, by placing the bottles in a hot-air stove, with 


the corks tied down, to prevent their being forced out 
bythe expansion, The bottles must be quite full, and 


have no air in them, and are heated to 64 deg. C. for 
half an hour, after which the cork is untied, driven 
home, and sealed down. In the process just described, 
of course all parasitic ferments are destroyed, and the 
wine keeps well after it. 


Ben-Soundings. 
The Baltic Sea, betwoon Germany and Sweden, 1s 


only 120 feet deep, and the Adriatic, between Venice 
and Trieste, 130. The greatest depth of the channel 
between France and England does not exceed 300, 
whilst to the southwest of Irelaed, where the sea is 
open, the depth is more than 3000 feet. The seas to 
the south of Europe are much deeper than those in 


the interior, In the narrowest part of the Strait of 
Gibraltar, the depth is only 1000 feet, while a little 


more to the east it is 3000. On the coast of Spain the 
depth is nearly 6000 feet. At 250 miles south of Nan- 
taucket (south of Cape Cod) no bottom was found at 
7800 feet. The greatest depths of all are to be met 
with in the Southern ocean. To the west of the Cape 
af Good Hope 16,000 feet have been measured, and to 


the west of St. Helena 28,000. Dr. Young estimates 
the average depth of the Atlantic at 26,000 feet, and 
that of the Pacific at 20,000. 


Combustible Mud, 


In Oude there is a jheel or swamp of black <n 
which looks like ashes and smoulders like wood. 
The mud, when dried, blazes quite freely. It has 
been tried at Cawnpore, and is found to give very 
nearly as much steam as wood. When charred it can 
be used in a blacksmith’s furnace. The ash, of which 
it leaves a great deal, is very useful as a manure in 
poor sandy soils. Bits of bone and fragments of de- 
cayed wood are found in it at considerable depths. 
The mud is supposed to be an impure peat, resulting 


from the continued deposition of vegetable matter at 
the bottom of a marsh. 


Method for keeping a Vessel afloat. 

Among the most recent scientific discoveries In 
France, may be mentioned a method invented by M. 
Neant for keeping afloat a vessel about to sink, and 
putting out any fires that may happen to break out 


on board. His plan is to attach a certain number of 
balloons made of India-rubber, and inflated with air, 
to the sides of the sinking vessel. M.Chattenmann 
proposes to render vessels externally incombustible 
by whitewashing the wood with chloride of lime. 
This, he thinks, would prevent the rapid propagation 


of the flames, and allow sufficient time for extin- 
guishing them, 


Diamonds in California. 

California is known throughout the world for its 
production of “‘ the base metal,”’ while in this part of 
the universe a great deal is heard of “California 
dijamonds;” but it is asserted that the genuine 


mineral has been found in the mountain streams of 
that State. Several of these precious stones, found at 


Cherokee Ravine, Batte County, North San Juan, 
Nevada County, and at Placerville, were submitted 
to the inspection of skillful lapidaries, and pronounced 
the real stones. They were found in “sluices, or 
pudding-boxes, used for placer mining,” and their 
average value was seventy-five dollars. 


Neutral Soap. 

A perfectly neutral soap—that ts, one containing 
no free alkali—possesses hardly any detergent power : 
on the other hand, the presence of free alkali in soap 
causes it to corrode the skin. ‘It has, however, been 
discovered tly that a tral soap may be ren- 
dered as effective for detergent purposes as a highly 


alkaline one, by the mere addition of alumina, which 
is itself a neutral substance. The alumina may be 


combined with the soap, during its manufacture, by 
the use of aluminate of potash or soda, or of some 
other alkaline salt of alumina, or by mixing free alu- 
mina, In the form of a dry powder, with melted 
common soap. 
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Facts and Fancies. 


A PERPLEXED OFFICIAL. 

In the “ good old times,” when railroads were un- 
known, but stage-coaches universally patronized and 
believed to be the best vehicles of transportation that 
could ever be invented for the convenience of trav- 
ellers, a certain then well-known executive started 
from the seat of government in the “ Granite State,” 
to visit a dignified friend, enjoying an exalted station 
at the “Hub.” Wishing to present him with some 
gift worthy of his official position, he had the day be- 
fore deputed his amiable spouse, in his absence toa 
neighboring town, to obtain from her father, a rare 
old angler, the finest salmon that could be procured. 

At noon the stage stopped an hour for dinner and 
rest at a small hostelry, with whose proprietor our 
honorable traveller was formerly intimately acquaint- 
ed; in fact they were old schoolmates. Among other 
subjects at the table, he chanced to mention the val- 
uable gift he was bearing to his Boston friend. The 
bonny landlord, who was much of a wag, by-the-way, 
desired to see the fish, and being informed that it 
had been left in the bar-keeper’s charge, managed, 
just as the stage was starting off, to substitute, un- 
known by any one, in place of the delicious salmon, 
@ fine fresh haddock! 

In due time the cheated gentleman arrived at the 
capital of the old Bay State, and presented himself 
and credentials to the presiding dignitary. After the 
business that occasioned the trip had been discussed, 
and wine ordered, with marked impressiveness the 
traveller presented the very carefully packed repre- 
sentative of the “ finny tribe,” with the remark: 

“ There, sir, is a specimen of what our State can 
furnish for salmon.” 

Opening the neatly adjusted package, to the sur- 
prise of the expectant holder, he beheld nothing more 
than the inn-keeper’s innocent haddock. 

salmon, but an uncommonly nice haddock.” 

The official from New Hampshire was vet 
dismay; he could not for a moment believe his wife 
would play such a bold sell upon him, and therefore 
knew not what to think. He apologized for the lu- 
dicrous mistake as well as possible under such unfor- 
tunate circumstances, and bowed himself out, had- 
dock in hand, and betook the homeward course with 
that fish still in his possession. On regaining the inn 
where the exchange had been effected, he unburden- 
ed his misfortune to the willing ear of the secretly 
chuckling landlord, without the remotest suspicion 
of his guilt. As the stage was again upon the point 
of bearing him away, the landlord succeeded in re- 
placing the salmon in its original covers. 

The excitement of the good man was at fever heat 
after all the cogitations he had subjected himself to 
upon the matter, as he was dropped at his own door, 
and it was in rather an irascible mood that he ad- 
dressed his ‘‘ better half,” who was very solicitous re- 
garding his health, after so longa journey. Unable 
to conceal his displeasure, when she inquired if his 
excellency of Massachusetts was much delighted with 
the nice present he had taken to him, he exclaimed; 


“That salmon was nothing but a cussed old 
haddock!” 
It was now her turn to be surprised, and 


* he had brought it back, she sought the kitchen; and 


soon returned, radiant with triumph, and thrusting 
it before his eyes, said: 

“Dare you to say that is not as choice a salmon as 
ever swam?” 

Hardly believing his eyes, but thoroughly aroused, 
he burst out with the voice of a Titan: 

“ Cuss a fish that will be a salmon in New Hamp- 
shire, and a haddock in Massachusetts!" 


THE ACTOR AND MONKEY. 

During Greene’s management at Albany, Charles 
Parsloe, of pantomime notoriety, was playing one 
night the part of the monkey; he did not seem to be 
very nimble; he sprang lamely from fence to tree; he 
had lost his usual quick, queer gesticulations of the 
animal, and would every now and then run to the 
wings out of the spectators’ sight and quickly return, 
as if relieved of something. Greene saw something 
was afvot, and determined to find out what was the 
matter. He saw little Harry Knight running from 
one entrance to another to meet Parsloe whenevér 
he came off. There seemed to be asympathy between 
the monkey and Knight; both seemed under some 
animal magnetic influence, or some other spiritual 
effect of the day seemed to moye them physically and 
together; perhaps some cordial spirit corked in a 
small bottle to allay the thirst brought on by undue 
exertion. The monkey’s agility was at fault; it was 
a@ lame job. At last Greene discovered that the 
monkey’s dyed stockinet dress made of elastic web so 
as to fit the body like the natural skin to resemble 
the monkey, and which dress had been dyed brown, 
was old and worn out, bursting in its seams and tex- 
ture, and at every leap it was giving way. Harry 
Knight had a pot of brown ochre and a brush out of 
the paint room, so that whenever a rent occurred in 
this decayed monkey costume Parsloe would jump to 
one of the side wings and Knight would paint the 
introductory white skin over. So it went on very 
lamely till the finale of the piece. 


BETTER MINISTER THAN CARPENTER. 


A very worthy divine was the Rev. Mr. H——, be- 
loved with hardly a dissenting voice by a large con- 
gregation. Smart and flery in the good cause, yet 
like all poor erring mortals, he had a fault, “ Ab- 
sent-mindedness” had proved the foundation of a 
good joke at the parson’s expense more than once. 

As an illustration in point, we will relate a little 
story in which he figured rather ludicrously. 

It chanced that the reverend gentleman a few 
months since, owned a very nice horse, an animal of 
superior intelligence also, who had acquired the trick 
of letting himself out of the stable by backing from 
the stall, and lifting up the hasp to the door commu- 
nicating with, or that opened into the yard. Several 
times while busily engaged in his study, the intelli- 
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FACTS AND FANCIES, 


gence had been orally conveyed to him by Patrick, 
his newly imported hostler, “that the steed had 
*letted’ himself out, sure, sir!” And generally his 
horse-ship indulged on such occasions, in antics more 
spirited than pleasant, especially in the opinion of 
any one who happened very near his heels, as the son 
of Erin twice attested in expressive terms; and also 
caused his glossy hide by contact with mother earth, 
to appear “awful” in the eyes of his owner and 
groom. At last the patience of the usually serene 
man became exhausted by some unusually severe 
freak of “Gtp,” and with a variety of carpenter’s 
tools borrowed for the occasion, at twilight one Sat- 
urday afternoon, he hastily constructed and screwed 
a button over the door that led into the yard. 

The next morning a brother divine who had en- 
gaged to assist in the duties of the pulpit for that day, 
arrived with several ladies, to partake of the hospital- 
ities of the parsonage. The interim between break- 
fast and service time passed in social converse, 80 
rapidly, that the church-bell sounded ere they were 
aware of the lateness of the hour. 

As the meeting-house was situated some three 
miles from his residence, the elder requested Pat, 
who was in blissful ignorance of “the time of day,” 
to harness up as quickly as possible. Now he being 
absent the previous day, and not having been inform- 
ed since, of the little Job performed by his master for 
the safe keeping of “Gip” within the barn, nor had 
had occasion to use that door—therefore he had not 


had the opportunity to express his opinion of the — 


arrangement. 

He rushed to do the minister’s bidding ; and enter- 
ing the barn by the main entrance, backed the steed 
from the stable, harnessed him with commendable 
alacrity and raised the latch to go out, but the door 
refused to open. Quickly rushing outside the build- 
ing he observed the new lock, and attempted by the 
simple process of turning to open the door, but to his 
amazement, after spending ten minutesin this rotary 
movement, he found it of no avail. Puzzled and half 
dazed with excitement he ran for the house, exclaim- 
ing to his master whom he met just coming to learn 
the reason of the tardy performance required: 

“Ah’an faith, by the powers! a thing ye have 
made or ordered done, ’an fixed on the door of the 
stable, beats me ’intirely, indade it does, sir! The 
turn of it I nivir saw the likes before!” 

“Why, Pat,” said the good man, repairing to the 
scene accompanied by his brother in grace, and the 
Irishman, “it is the simplest contrivance imaginable ; 
merely a little piece of wood to turn over’and from 
the door.” 

Arriving at the stable, to the astonishment of the 
other minister, and the utter bewilderment of the 
author of the job, the mystery became strikingly ap- 
parent. The parson had whittled and screwed a 
round button over the door! 


While a couple were being married in Preston 
church, the other morning, the mother of the young 
lady, who was under age, rushed into the church and 
forbade the wedding, The minister at once stopped 
the service, and, though the bridegroom had just 
pronounced the words, “ With this ring I thee wed,” 
declared that no legal marriage had taken place. 
Since then, however, the matter has been discussed 
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at a meeting of the clergy, and the unanimous deci- 
sion they arrived at was that the couple had been 
-properly and lawfully married according to the rites 
of the church. The point is a very ticklish one, and 
will probably have to be settled in the law courts. 


A POSITIVE FARMER. 


Before the introduction of friction matches, an old 
, farmer was in the habit of lighting his tinder for the 
morning fire, by the use of an old flint-lock musket. 
One day, in his absence, the wife loaned the musket 
to a neighbor, who retarned it loaded, and mentioned 
the fact to the good woman, as he handed it to her. 
But her husband did nét return home in good season, 
being on a rousing spree. He came home past mid- 
night, with quite a number of bricks in his hat, and 
crept into bed, without waking his wife to enjoy a 


Caudle lecture. Next morning he rose in good sea-_ 


son, with the usual thirst, and a hammering head- 
ache; after rubbing a few of the cobwebs out of his 
eyes, and taking a “drop” from the remains of the 
over-night, he commenced preparations for starting 
afire. The splinters were collected, and the tinder 
placed in the pan of the lock; click! went the ham- 
mer, and the explosion that followed shook the house 
dispelling the fumes of liquor from the old toper’s 
faculties, and rousing his wife with a sudden alarm. 
Guessing at the trouble, she exclaimed, while not 
fully awake: y 

“Th-th-tha-that gun is LOADED!” 

Looking, with an empty stare, at the smoking gun 
and at the bullet-hole in the bedstead, just about 
two inches above his wife’s head, the fund husband 
replied: 

“No! I'll be hanged if it is!” 


STRONG MANIFESTATIONS. 

The latest instance of “spiritual manifestations ” 
that we have seen, is that recorded of an incredulous 
young man “ down east,” whose father had promised, 
before his death, to hold invisible communication 
with him: 

“The spirit of the gentleman (who, by the way, 
had been somewhat severe in matters of discipline), 
was called up, and held some conversation with the 
boy. But the messages were not at all convincing, 
and the youth would not believe that his father had 
anything to do with them. 

“* Well,’ said the medium, ‘ what can your father 
do to remove your doubts?’ 

“*Tf he will perform some act which is character- 
istic of him, and without any direction as to what 
it shall be, I shall believe in it.’ 

“* Very well,” said the mediam; ‘we wait some 
manifestations from the spirit land.’ 

“This was no sooner sald, than (as the story goes) 
a table walked up to the youth, and, without cere- 
mony, kicked him out of the room! 

“Hold on! stop him I cried the terrified young con- 
vert; ‘that’s the old man! I believe in the rappings!’ 

“The hero has never since had a desire to ‘stir up 
the old gentléman,’” 


* Jim, is the quality of the soup which you get at 
these free lunches in proportion to its cheapness?” 
“0, no; I must say it is good—for nothing.” 
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MR. BLAZE'S ACCOUNT. 


Artemus Ward, in his account of his travels, says 
that at Neva he was called on by an athletic, scarlet- 
faced man, who politely said his name was Blaze. 

“T have a little bill against you, sir,” he observes. 

“ A bill—for what?” 

“ For drinks.” 

“ Drinks?” 

“ Yes, sir—at my bar. I keep the well-known and 
respected coffee-house down street.” 

“But, my dear sir, there is a mistake. I never 
drank at your bar in my life.” 

“TI know it, sir. That isn’t the point. The point 
is this, I pay out my money for good liquors, and it’s 
the people’s own fault, if they don’t drink them. 
There are the liquors—do as you please about drink- 
ing them,but you must pay for them. Isn’t that fair?” 

His enormous body (around which Puck wouldn’t 
_ puta girdle for forty dollars) shook gleefully while I 
read this eminently original bill. Years ago, Mr. 
Blaze was agent of the California stage company. 
There was a formidable and well organized opposi- 
tion to the California stage company at that time, 
and Mr. Blase rendered them such signal service in 
his capacity of agent, that they were very sorry when 
he tendered his resignation. 

“You are some sixteen hundred dollars behind in 
your accounts, Mr. Biaze,” said the president, ‘ but 
in view of your faithful and efficient services, we 
shall throw off eight hundred dollars of the amount.” 

Mr. Blaze seemed touched by this generosity. A 
tear stood in his eye and his bosom throbbed audibly. 

“You will throw off eight hundred dollars—you 
will?” he cried at last, seizing the president’s hand 
and pressing it passionately to his lips. 

“TI will,” returned the president. 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


little reluctance he meekly arose amid the breathlees 
attention of the assembly. It was an unknown oc- 
currence for Uncle Josh to speak in meeting. He 
said he had listened with great interest to the re- 
marks of the deacon, and he could assure the brethren 
that, from his long acquaintance with him, be could 
fully endorse all the deacon had said concerning his 
meanness and vileness, for he certainly was the mean- 
est man he ever knew. The wrath of the deacon 
was terrific. He shook his fist under Uncle Josh’s 
nose, and exclaimed. “ You're a confounded liar, 
and I'll whip you as soon as you get out of the school 
house!” 
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A MICHIGAN STORY. 

Out in Michigan, a number of farmers were sitting 
in front of a country store, at the close of a sultry 
day, and telling stories about their work, and so on, 
when one of them took the rag off the whole of them 
by relating his experience: 

“Tsay, you have all told whopping big yarns now; 
but I'll just tell you what I done once in York State, 
on the Genessee Flats, and on my father’s farm.. He 
owned a meadow just a mile long, and one morning 
in June I began to mow—sun about an hour high— 
and mowed right along the whole length of the fieli. 
The grass was so heavy that I had to mow down to 
the lower end of the field, and walk, or as we say, 
‘carry my swath.’ Well, I worked on till sundown, 
and then quit. I just thought, as the meadow was 
exactly a mile long, I’d count the swaths, and I did, 
and there was one hundred! That, gentlemen, is 
what York State folks call a big day’s work,” 

* So you walked two hundred miles that day, did 
you?” asked one farmer. 

“And mowed all the while you was walking?” said 


“ Well, sir,” said Mr. Blaze, “I am a gent! 
Iam—you bet! And I wont allow no stage com- 
pany to surpass me in politeness. I’ll throw off the 
other eight hundred dollars, and we'll call it square! 
No gratitude, sir—no thanks—it is my duty!” 


DEACON D.’S WRATH. 


Deacon D. was very much interested in a revival 
' that was taking place in his neighborhood, and as a 
consequence, was continually urging his neighbors 
to “come over to the Lord’s side,” as he expressed it. 
He had frequently importuned an old neighbor of his 
—who was not particularly noted for his profession of 
religion, but was, nevertheless, highly respected by 
all who knew him—to attend one of their evening 
meetings. Now, the piety and honesty of the dea- 
con was a matter of doubt among his fellow-towns- 
men, and particularly so with the old man above 
mentioned, who, for convenience, we may call Uncle 
Josh. After repeated calls, Uncle Josh consented to 
accompany the deacon to one of the meetings, and 
accordingly attended him to the “red school house ” 
one evening, much to the surprise of all present. In 
the course of the evening the deacon arose with a 
penitential countenance to tell his experience. He 
was the prince of sinners, he said. If he got his de- 
serts, he would be banished forever from divine favor. 
After making himself gut to be all that is vile in man, 
according to his interpretation, of “ he that humbleth 
himself shall be exalted,” he sat down with the sub- 
lime sense of having done his duty, and asked Uncle 
Josh if he wouldn’t tell his experience. With some 


“ So it seems,” replied the great mower. “TI tell 
you the facts, and you can make as much of it as you 
can.” 


FRIGHTENED TO SOME PURPOSE. 

In a town in the eastern part of Massachusetts 
lived a man who in his early life was a great sinner. 
One day he went to the village tavern, and as usual 
stayed until late at night, drinking, carousing and 
swearing. About twelve o’clock he started home 
with his horse and wagon. The distance was about 
two miles over a dark lonely road, which passed a 
graveyard. On the opposite side from the graveyard 
was a dense wood, which cast a dark shadow over the 
suroundjng country. When the old man, whose first 
name was Daniel, arrived as far as the graveyard, 
his horse suddenly stopped, and he heard a deep 
sepulchral voice say, “‘ Daniel, Daniel, prepare to meet 
thy God!” Then he heard the loud roll of thunder 
overhead, and the same thing was repeated. Daniel 
fell upon his knees, imploring mercy, and offering up 
« fervent prayer for forgiveness; he confessed that he 
was a great sinner, but if the Lord would allow him 
to go home, he would henceforth become a better 
man. The rope, which was drawn across the road, 
was then cut, and he was allowed to gohome. He 
became a truly virtuous and upright man, to the 
great delight of all his friends; and not until several 
years afterwards did he learn that the events of that 
night were caused by two young scamps, one of 
whom climbed a tree with a drum to imitate thunder, 
and the other behind a tombstone as spokesman. 
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